











“We do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them. 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them.” 





—HEINE. 
REN 
VoL. XXIII. FEBRUARY, 1900. : No. 2. 





POLYGAMY IN CONGRESS. 
I. THE MORMON BREACH OF FAITH. 


BOUT a year ago one Brigham H. Roberts was elected to 
Congress from Utah. Soon there was heard the distant 
rumbling of a social storm. Mr. Roberts and his friends 
laughed merrily and assured themselves that the storm’s fury 
would be spent ere the close of a long summer, and that at the 
convening of Congress he would walk into the national legis- 
lative halls in a peace so serene and a calm so deathlike as to 
give no sign that a storm had ever raged. But here, as is often 
the case, the Prophets were in error. The storm broke with a 
great protest by seven millions of petitioners, demanding that 
Roberts be excluded. When the storm shall have spent its 
fury, Mr. Roberts’s political ambitions will be a wreck upon the 
other shore—where a myriad of ghosts dance upon the political 
graves of more worthy men. 

What caused all this commotion? Fanaticism, religious 
emotion, unreasoning hysteria, answer some. I may grant, 
and it is with me a matter of regret, that all these elements 
combined to add furor to the social cyclone; but what gave it 
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direction? Whence came the unifying force that brought to- 
gether Catholics and Protestants, Jews and infidels, Democrats 
and Republicans? It was not Roberts alone, because he had 
been prior thereto unknown. Neither was it Roberts’s polyg- 
amy, for standing by itself that could directly injure only him- 
self, and could be of but little more effect than the isolated 
secret transgressions of other individuals. 

We instinctively look beyond the individual when in search 
of an adequate cause for this extraordinary social phenomenon. 
In this controversy Mr. Roberts is a mere incident through 
whom it is sought to reach the degrading and damning social 
system of which he is proud to be temporarily the most con- 
spicuous votary. Social vice elsewhere is held under the ban 
of enlightened public sentiment. In Mr. Roberts’s system it 
changes its name and adds the mumblings of a priest—and 
lust is sanctified. Elsewhere the man who takes wives or 
mistresses into lawless partnership, and flaunts them in the 
faces of decent people, thereby classifies himself with those 
the harmful influence of whose example is practically limited 
to social outcasts. In Mr. Roberts’s system the increase in the 
harem comes as a reward for piety—‘the reward of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob.” The heads of polygamous households are 
upheld as the highest types of moral excellence, yea, the literal 
“mouthpieces of God.” A powerful organization, with busi- 
ness and political influence, is defending their polygamous co- 
habitation, and ready upon proper demand to urge others to 
follow their example. What elsewhere is called a crime, and 
punished under the law, is in Mr. Roberts’s system called 
religious worship and demands constitutional protection as 
such. 

I may be charitable toward Mr. Roberts by assuming that he 
knows no better ; that in taking his wives, as he did, with inten- 
tional defiance of then existing laws, he only lived honestly up 
to his highest ethical conceptions. I may grant also that in 
continuing his polygamous relations—criminal under present 
Utah laws, as they were in their inception—and also that in the 
begetting of children whom he deliberately starts in life with 
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the brand of illegitimacy under the Utah laws, he is the per- 
fect embodiment of his own highest ideal. Grant all this, and 
how have we altered the case? Instead of hating Mr. Rob- 
erts, we pity him for coming so near being an erotomaniac. 
This, however, cannot lessen our enmity toward the marriage 
system of which he is a conspicuous champion. It still re- 
mains that an organized, powerful system, with enormous 
proselyting machinery, defending vice in the name of God, 
courting increased opportunity for sensualism as a heavenly re- 
ward for piety and the means of increased celestial glory in the 
next life—it still remains, I say, that such a system is more per- 
nicious, both in the quantity and degree of its evil influence, 
than would be a like number of criminal acts, the same in kind 
but isolated as to the wrongdoers, committed in secret and thus 
paying to virtue at least the cheap homage of hypocrisy. 

It is urged, however, that the system received its death-blow 
years ago, and by natural processes will breathe its last very 
soon. But will it? If we could be sure of that we might be 
more charitable. But we remember that as far back as 1882 
Mr. George Q. Cannon went before the American people, hold- 
ing out a similar hope, and appealed to a generous sympathy 
for the protection of old polygamous relations, even though 
unlawful in their inception. His appeal in this behalf was 
more pathetic than any Mr. Roberts has made upon the same 
lines. We also remember that, under a sympathy aroused by 
the intentional suggestion of the falsehood that polygamy 
should be left to die a natural death, this band contin- 
ued in secrecy to solemnize new polygamous marriages, 
thus deliberately blasting the hopes they had themselves 
aroused. We remember also that in 1888 a Utah Constitu- 
tional Convention, composed of Mormons, met and adopted an 
anti-polygamy clause in the organic law of the proposed State. 
That this, too, was but the trick of cunning deceivers is evi- 
denced by the present admission that polygamous marriages 
were thereafter solemnized, at least up to October, 1890. The 
Mormon apologist, however, insists that the manifesto of 1890, 
by which polygamy was “suspended,” was a more solemn dec- 
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laration than any preceding one, and therefore is entitled to 
credit. Yet its conditions have been violated already. 

Here we have reached the principal issue in the present con- 
troversy, as defined by the church leaders on one side and the 
“storm-starters” on the other. Before we can intelligently dis- 
cuss whether or not the promises made on behalf of the Mor- 
mon people have been violated, we must determine what those 
gromises were. The “storm-starters” insist that the Mormon 
people, through their representative men, agreed that polyga- 
mous cohabitation as well as new polygamous marriages should 
forever cease, and that as to both these pledges the agreement 
has been violated. The polygamists and their defenders insist 
that unlawful cohabitation (with wives acquired in violation of 
law, though prior to 1890) was to be tolerated; that nothing 
was promised except the cessation of new marriages, and that 
this pledge has been sacredly kept. 

Having defined the issues, we may proceed to examine the 
evidence both as to what that promise was and its violation. 
That the promises made to secure Statehood included an agree- 
ment to cease unlawful cohabitation is evidenced by many pub- 
lic declarations made on behalf of all the people. First of all 
comes the church manifesto of 1890, which discourses glibly 
upon obedience to the law and advises against contracting any 
marriages forbidden by the laws of the land. I thought then 
that it read plain enough, but I can see now that it must have 
been intentionally so worded as to be susceptible of two inter- 
pretations. The federal government had, prior to 18go, 
escheated Mormon church property then in the hands of a 
receiver. The church leaders desired to secure its restoration 
and were tempted in court proceedings to interpret the mani- 
festo under oath, and they did interpret it to prohibit unlaw- 
ful cohabitation with prior acquired wives as well as to pro- 
hibit new marriages. Accepting this sworn interpretation of 
the alleged Prophets and Apostles of God, as coming with the 
same divine sanction as the manifesto itself, the church property 
was restored. Acting upon this same interpretation, the Mor- 
mon Utah Legislature of 1892 passed a law making unlawful 
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cohabitation as well as polygamy (the ceremony of taking addi- 
tional wives) a crime against the Territory, and legitimated 
all children begotten prior to the manifesto. This sworn inter- 
pretation of the manifesto and the laws of 1892 against unlawful 
cohabitation were both used before the members of Congress 
and the Congressional Committee as evidencing the good faith 
of the people in having abandoned polygamous cohabitation as 
well as polygamous marriages. These public evidences of in- 
tention were reenforced by many corroborative private declara- 
tions by leading citizens, whom all had a right to suppose to be 
speaking authoritatively for all the people. 

The Constitution of Utah, carrying out the same interpre- 
tation of the pledge against polygamous cohabitation, by its 
schedule continues in force the Territorial law of 1892 against 
unlawful cohabitation. If the Mormon people of Utah did not 
intend that polygamous cohabitation should cease, as they now 
assert, then why all these solemn official declarations? Were 
they only made to deceive a confiding public? They establish 
beyond cavil that promises to suppress unlawful cohabitation 
were made as a means of securing Statehood. That this prom- 
ise has been violated is evident to every one. Some of the very 
men who under oath said that the manifesto of 1890 prohibited 
polygamous cohabitation have, since Statehood was secured, 
publicly defended the practise. As evidence of its general vio- 
lation, we point to over one thousand illegitimate children born 
to plural wives since then. As evidence of bad faith in the 
making of the promises recited and the laws passed against un- 
lawful cohabitation, we point to the fact that all Mormons de- 
nounce and deride efforts to enforce this law; sympathizing 
friends pay the fines of those convicted, and all join in abusing 
the persons engaged in these prosecutions. The same bad faith 
is further shown by the denial of all intention ever to enforce 
this law. That this bad faith may be fixed upon the church 
itself is evident from the fact that the very men who by all 
Mormons are sustained at its head, and who under oath said the 
manifesto prohibited unlawful cohabitation, refuse to apply 
church discipline to those in high station who are guilty, even 
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when their guilt is evidenced by a court confession and criminal 
sentence. 

That it was promised that no new polygamous marriages 
should take place is still admitted, and it is asserted that none 
have be2n consummated. This last statement I believe untrue, 
and I cannot accept the testimony of church leaders to the con- 
trary as any evidence upon this contested question of fact. I 
say this because of their history. The “revelation” authorizing 
polygamy was received in 1831. The practise is admitted to 
have been begun under compulsion at least as early as 1840. 
The “revelation” was reduced to writing in 1843, and not made 
publie until 1852. During all these years the leading Mor- 
mons, in the most solemn manner, denied that any such thing 
as polygamy was either taught or practised within this alleged 
church. After 1852 many who made these denials said they 
knew them to be false, and others admitted that they them- 
selves were polygamists when making the denials. When 
pressed for a justification they boldly announced that the false- 
hoods had been told by the direction of God! We remember 
that in former prosecutions of polygamists their wives would 
swear that they did not know who was the father of their chil- 
dren, or that they did not know whether or not they had lived 
in marital intercourse with men whom they admitted having 
married. 

These are people of the class whose declaration that no new 
marriages have been solemnized since 1890 we are to accept 
as evidence. How can we be sure that they are not again 
under a “divine command to deceive,” simply refusing to cast 
their polygamous pearls before the Gentile swine? The Amer- 
ican people are now as unprepared for “the strong meat of the 
gospel” as between 1831 and 1852. And here let me say that if 
I were to describe the esoteric doctrines of Mormonism, “the 
strong meat of the gospel,” even so fair and independent a 
magazine as THE ARENA would not dare to print my article. 
Space will allow only one example, showing the character of 
evidence upon which is based our belief that new marriages 
have been solemnized since 1890. 
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After 1890 there lived in Salt Lake City a young woman 
named Hamlin who was engaged to a brother of Apostle Abra- 
ham H. Cannon. This brother was then absent on a three 
years’ mission in Germany, and before the end of the proselyt- 
ing tour he died. Early in 1896 it became rumored that Miss 
Hamlin had become an additional (polygamous) wife of the 
Apostle. The Apostle died July 19, 1896, and at his funeral 
Miss Hamlin was with the other wives as one of the chief 
mourners. Many of the Apostles spoke at the funeral, and the 
whole burden of their eulogy was an indorsement of the dead 
Apostle’s ideal family relations, which of course included an 
indorsement of all that was to be implied from the presence of 
Miss Hamlin as one of the chief mourners. Thenceforth Miss 
Hamlin became known as Mrs. Cannon, and a few inonths later 
a child was born to her, which was christened Cannon, and in 
the probating of the estate of the deceased Apostle it was rec- 
ognized by all families as his child. As a further indorsement 
of all this, by the church leaders, we point to the fact that the 
church organ expressly refused to deny the marriage of these 
persons, and the institution employs this Mrs. Cannon by that 
name as a teacher in a church academy at Provo, Utah. 

How do Mormons justify their denial in the face of such 
evidence, do you ask? That-is easy when you understand 
their system. Two explanations have been privately offered 
as showing why this was not a violation of the promises made 
by the manifesto of 1890. One is that the parties are not mar- 
ried, and that the Apostle was only executing an old Bible man- 
date by raising up a “righteous seed” in his dead brother’s 
name. The manifesto forbade only marriages “forbidden by 
the laws of the land.” Here, then, was no marriage; hence 
no violation of the manifesto. The other explanation offered 
is that the marriage took place on the high seas, off the coast 
of California; hence it was not forbidden by the laws of any 
land, and therefore was not a violation of the manifesto. Since, 
as they claim, no promise against unlawful cohabitation was 
ever made, none was violated by living with this woman in 
Utah when married to her on the high seas, where no law could 
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be violated by the ceremony; hence, no violation of any prom- 
ise or manifesto. 

Three other Apostles and several Bishops appear also to have 
new wives, if quite as convincing circumstances as the above 
are any evidence of the fact. Even Mr. Roberts might have 
difficulty in showing, by any outward evidence, that his third 
wife left Dr. Shipp’s harem to join his own very long prior 
to 1893. 

To conclude, we believe that the Gentiles of Utah and of the 
nation have been “buncoed” into giving Utah Statehood; and 
now, when the mask is off, we protest against allowing these 
Saints to enjoy undisturbed the fruits of their confidence game. 


A. T. SCHROEDER. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 





II. Rosperts: THe Dreyrus oF AMERICA. 


RIGHAM H. ROBERTS is the Dreyfus of America, 
though his cause is fraught with finer issues than that of 

the captain in the French army. In France, religious and race 
prejudice block the road to advancement to a certain class—it 
banished one of its representatives to Devil’s Island on a charge 
of treason resting on forged evidence. Over there it was the 
Church and the army that did the work: here it is poiitics and 
sectarianism in their most imperialistic and fanatical moods. 
To prove that Vox Dei is also Vox Populi a petition of seven 
million sent by a special train from a certain newspaper office 
in New York is put in evidence, wrapped with the Stars and 
Stripes—the same flag that this enterprising journal declared 
editorially must float in triumph over the Philippine Islands, 
“though at the cost of the extermination of all its inhabitants,” 
and the same flag that it bore in front of the silver forces in 
1896 in opposition to the very powers with which it has now 
formed a league and covenant. The spirit and intent of this 
agitation were shown in a cartoon by the great Davenport, 
which represented Uncle Sam with a sponge in hand in the act 
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of “wiping out the foul blot of Mormonism from the map of 


> 


our country,” and in another by the same hand picturing a 
Mormon with his wives gathering about him in dread of the 
rising storm in the form of infuriated citizens hurling sticks 
and brick-bats. As the pencil of the artist gives dignity to the 
actions of the mob, so the voice of the preacher gives sanction 
to both. Among the holders of tickets at the opening of Con- 
gress was a strong force of Christian clergy and women dele- 
gates of auxiliary church societies, come to witness the final 
death-throe of polygamy and “a setback for Mormonism,” as 
expressed in the platform of the Anti-Polygamy League having 
the conduct of this campaign, with the Social Service League 
of New York as its scouting patrol, whose munitions of war 
are a series of “anti-Mormon tracts” written by orthodox di- 
vines and paid for by the daughter of a multi-millionaire. One 
of the tracts referred to brings statistics to bear on the issue, 
showing the gravity of the situation in the fact that, while some 
of the Christian sects are actually on the decline, Mormonism 
shows a steady increase in the number of its converts. 

It is undeniable that these are the forces and that this is 
the motive that head this agitation against Congressman Rob- 
erts. The liberal reform elements of the country had no part 
in the construction of that pyramid of petitions, whose value 
as an index of the sober sense of American citizenship is in 
inverse proportion to its bulk. The more thoughtful do not 
agree with the logic of these moral crusaders and have a haunt- 
ing sense of inconsistency in the groundwork of the whole ar- 
gument. The Church for once has a monopoly of a great re- 
form. One of the few of the more capable minds who think 
Roberts ought to be shut out is the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott; 
but this is one of the exceptions that prove the rule, as his 
opinion in this case is in keeping with the axiom he has put 
forth as an excuse for the Philippine war—that “the law must 
go first, and after that the gospel.” And this reverend gentle- 
man is the successor of Henry Ward Beecher, who was tried 
for a greater offense than that of B. H. Roberts, but by a jury 
of his peers and with the aid of the most eminent legal talent, 
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which succeeded in rescuing his name from everlasting shame 
by a division of the jury. Strange, is it not, that, when the 
spires of Christian temples let fall their shadows on the very 
haunts of iniquity, it should not occur to these Doctors of Di- 
vinity to quote the words of their Master in a case like this: 
“Judge not, that ye be not judged ;” “Let him that is without 
sin among thee cast the first stone.” 

What wonder that the occasion seemed to sanction so un- 
wonted a procedure in dealing with Utah’s representative when 
he presented himself at the bar of the House: an appeal to pre- 
cedents steeped in the passions of war-time; the appointment 
of a special committee composed of his avowed antagonists, 
which constitutes itself a court and jury, denying the accused 
the right of being heard in the place where the alleged offense 
was committed, and reversing the common law maxim in as- 
suming that a person is guilty until he is proved innocent ; while 
on the threshold of its inquiry it blinks the fact well known at 
the White House that polygamists have been appointed to Fed- 
eral offices in Utah since it became a State, and that the owners 
of genuine harems in the Sulu Islands are the pensioned serv- 
ants of this government—to say nothing of the cryptogamic 
marriage, the mesalliances that are not hid from the all-seeing 
Eye beneath the Capitol’s dome? When will the day arrive that 
a special committee will be appointed to expurgate the two 
houses of Congress of the takers of bribes and the friends of 
plutocracy? Know we not, while legislators are horrified that 
“Utah is filling up with polygamous wives” (which is not true), 
that Congress is filling up with the tools of monopoly, the serv- 
ants of corporations and the trusts? 

The question presented by “the anti-Roberts agitation” is 
more complex than simple owing to the conditions of the time 
and the temper and bias of one or both parties to the contro- 
versy. The accused has to meet mixed charges, with a shifting 
emphasis dictated by the caprice and exigencies of sect and 
party, blending truth and falsehood, fact and fiction, the rele- 
vant and irrelevant; and it is by such tactics that this agitation 
has received the impetus that has carried it to its grand culmi- 
nation at the Capitol. 
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Brigham H. Roberts was nominated on the Democratic ticket 
by a convention of Mormons and Gentiles, and was elected by 
an unusual majority, due as it would seem more to the strength 
of the Gentile than the Mormon vote, as he carried all of what 
is known as the Gentile strongholds, while his opponents won 
in nearly all of the exclusively Mormon districts. Some of the 
most prominent Mormons were opposed to him, including 
Heber Wells, the Governor of Utah, and Apostle John Henry 
Smith, who stumped the State for the Republican candidate. 
His election was uncontested, and his credentials, bearing the 
seal of the State, were without a flaw. And his election, more- 
over, had an exceptional validity in two other respects, namely, 
the participation of women having the right of suffrage and 
the absence of the corrupt use of money. When during the 
campaign one of his critics tried to make an issue of his family 
relations, his answer was: “I have not violated that compact 
either in letter or in spirit, and have no desire or intention either 
to violate it myself or approve its violation by others.” That he 
was chosen for his ability and fitness is shown by his public 
services before this time, by his speech and bearing before the 
House of Representatives, and the reports of interviewers com- 
ing into close contact with him. 

A movement was started to nullify the election and bring 
Utah into disrepute by a coterie of ministers and politicians 
who were all Roberts’s political and religious opponents, up- 
holders of the present Administration at Washington and of 
the Christian gospel of the Wesleyan and Calvinistic type. At 
a meeting of the Presbyterian Synod of Utah it was affirmed 
that “polygamy is not only being taught to the young people 
among the Latter-Day Saints, but is being practised in viola- 
tion of the Constitution and laws of Utah and of the solemn 
promises made to the people of the United States by their lead- 
ers.” And coupled with this is the Synod’s version of the Mor- 
mon creed, giving as its tenets “an infallible priesthood,” 
“blood atonement,” “divinity of the Book of Mormon,” “pres- 
ent inspiration,” “the paying of tithes,” “salvation by works,” 
and “preaching the gospel without purse or scrip.” And on 
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these grounds an appeal is made “to all people everywhere in 
our country who favor law, order, and morality, at once to 
begin the necessary agitation and unite in a memorial to Con- 
gress.” 

The Woman’s Home Mission of the Presbyterian Church 
states that “Mormon converts are not now as formerly directed 
to Utah and Idaho, but are advised to remain where they are 
and practise their religion, which is but a thoroughly organized 
school of immorality ;” “our purpose is to arouse a national 
spirit against Mormonism and prevent its increase.” “Will you 
not as a Christian and patriot help us in the campaign we are 
carrying on against Mormonism by sending us at once some 
gift, however small?” 

The superintendent of the Methodist Mission of Utah made 
a tour of the principal cities of the Eastern, Middle, and South- 
ern States, including Boston and the city of Washington. His 
contributions to this campaign of misintelligence were on the 
lines of the following statements: “The Mormon religion is 
opposed to Scripture and to true Christian doctrine.” “The 
Constitutional State Convention prohibited polygamy and re- 
quired the enforcement of the law against unlawful cohabita- 
tion,” and “the apostles, bishops, and counsellors are taking to 
themselves new plural wives; and Brigham H. Roberts, who 
belongs to this class, was selected, nominated, and elected by 
church authority and infuence.” “The desecration of the Sab- 
bath, intemperance, and the social evil are increasing from year 
to year,” “while the officers are hushed to silence and inactivity 
by some influence.” When, on his return to Salt Lake, the 
reverend gentleman was charged with having falsified the law 
and the fact in every one of these statements, he made a partial 
retraction, but could not expunge the same from the minds of 
the many thousands of church people who had listened to him 
throughout the country. A powerful leaven was working. 

A New York paper published a picture of a family group 
under these flaming headlines: “Living proof in a photograph 
of Lorenzo Snow’s own family that Utah is still the graveyard 
of the nation’s morality.” And it states that “this photograph 
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of the president of the Mormon church, his five wives and 
forty-nine children, was taken at a family reunion held only 
last August.” “It is said that he has been married to several 
women since the revelation to abandon polygamy. To get 
around the law it is declared the marriages are celebrated in 
Mexico or Canada. The original photograph, of which this 
is a reproduction, is in the possession of the Presbyterian Board 
of Home Missions, and the copy was furnished by the Rev. 
William R. Campbell.” 

The only truth in this entire statement is that the picture was 
furnished by the Secretary of the Salt Lake Ministers’ Associa- 
tion. The picture does not show the features of the members 
of President Snow’s family, of which there has not been a re- 
union in fifteen years, and the photograph taken at that time in- 
cluded a number of persons not members of the family. The 
newspaper did not let its readers know of the fraud when ex- 
posed, but followed it up with others of a similar kind, repeat- 
ing from time to time the charge that “Utah was filling up with 
plural wives since it became a State,” and that “their number 
reached as high as twenty thousand.” 

The Salt Lake Tribune is the only Republican paper in Utah 
that made itself the yoke-fellow of these orthodox sects. When 
the paradisaical hopes of a United States Senatorship began to 
fade, it broke out as a storm-brewer in an attempt to resurrect 
the polygamy question by strewing its grass-grown grave with 
tokens of its regretful remembrance. It went into this business 
on the hit-or-miss principle, of which the following are illus- 
trations. In the use of its drag-net for evidences of Mormon 
criminality and breach of faith, it published a long list of names 
of persons taking new plural wives and begetting children by 
them, which was made the basis of editorials having the true 
patriotic and moral stamp. Every one of these cases was proved 
false. Imagine such charges being made against reputable 
citizens of any other city of the Union! In attempting to prove 
its assertion that polygamy was being taught and upheld by 
the authorities of the church, the Tribune reported Apostle 
Richard Lyman as having said in a sermon in the Mormon 
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tabernacle: “The word has gone forth to the world that there 
shall be no more polygamy. I believe there will be more, and 
the honor we have been taught shall be kept untarnished.” His 
actual words were, “I believe there will be no more polygamy.” 
The spirit of Apostle Lyman’s remarks is found in these words: 
“The nation has made a requirement of us. What is the con- 
dition? It is that of a great engine. If the wheels of that en- 
gine were blocked the momentum guined would make a slide 
some little distance before it could stop; but people have not 
patience to wait until we get the engine stopped.” 

And though with every rising of the sun the Tribune shows 
its anger at the continuance of old polygamous relations as “a 
violation of the compact,” it was one of the most conspicuous 
champions of the opposite view, as shown by the following ex- 
tract from its editorials: 


“Again, in considering this matter, thoughtful people will not 
lose sight of the fact that human passions cannot always be 


killed by a proclamation, or the habits of years made to lose 
their influences. Beyond all that, the matter of faith was not 
touched upon by the pronunciamento. It went only to the point 
that plural marriages, which had been taught as a holy sacra- 
ment, must not hereafter be solemnized. W2 believe that the 
rule then laid down has been as sacredly kept by this people 
as it would have been by any other people; that the ‘Mormons’ 
and ‘Gentiles’ have a right to say that the change amounts to 
a transformation.” 

“Tt won’t make a bit of difference to Utah what is in this 
Constitution in regard to this matter of polygamy; the idea is 
to have something to present to the President which he and 
his friends can find no flaw in.” 

“Tt is not what is to be after Statehood, but it is how to ob- 
tain Statehood.” 


This last utterance, which surely is a classic instance of a1 
elastic conscience, may explain the defeat of those Senatorial 
aspirations. 

And now a set of persons with the Tribune at their head are 
trying to make the most of some dubious or unguarded utter- 
ances on the part of one or two leading church officials in re- 
gard to the retroactive effect of the manifesto—an expression 
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that was at variance with the understanding of the manifesto 
when submitted to the people in open conference—and did not 
harmonize with its express declarations or with the views of 
non-Mormons of such prominence as the one just quoted, and 
which was negatived by the action of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, composed of Mormons and non-Mormons, some of 
the former being polygamists and known to be such. President 
Woodruff’s concession was an aftermath, due possibly to trepi- 
dation under the thumb-screw logic of an over-zealous, inquis- 
itorial commission, baiting its hostile design with the ransom of 
the church property in its keeping; its control of which in days 
to come will be regarded as an act of brigandage under sanction 
of law, on a par with the maintenance of the interests of the 
Roman Church in the lands wrested from Spanish tyranny. 

It was while in this friendly mood that the Tribune editor 
wrote the petition for a general amnesty, signed by the heads 
of the church, the whole bent of whose phraseology points as 
with an index-finger to but one interpretation—the abstention 
from polygamous marriages in time to come. And the purport 
of the manifesto issued by the church authorities appears in its 
concluding paragraph: “Inasmuch as laws have been enacted 
by Congress forbidding plural marriages, which laws have been 
pronounced constitutional by the court of last resort, I hereby 
declare my intention to submit to these laws and to use my in- 
fluence with the members of the church over which I preside 
to have them do likewise. And I now publicly declare that my 
advice to Latter-Day Saints is to refrain from contracting any 
marriages forbidden by the law of the land.” And this “in- 
fluence” and “advice” could not and did not reach beyond the 
limits indicated, as far as the Mormon people as a whole were 
concerned, though some of them may have separated from their 
plural wives, as George Q. Cannon and others are said to have 
done. 

These documents speak for themselves ; and, though of suffi- 
cient importance to require notice in this connectiou, the real 
compact between the people of Utah and the United States is 
to be looked for in the Enabling Act and the State Constitution. 
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The Enabling Act contained a proviso requiring “that polyg- 
amous or plural marriages are forever prohibited.” The new 
State Constitution adopted these very words and added thereto 
another clause, as follows: “An act for the punishment of polyg- 
amy and kindred offenses approved by the Utah legislature of 
1892, so far as the same defines and imposes penalties for polyg- 
amy, is hereby adopted by the State of Utah.” This act of 
1892, it is important to note, was taken from an act of Congress 
of 1882 which made a distinction between the contracting of 
plural marriages and continuance in those relations. The one 
offense was a felony and is known as “polygamy” in all stat- 
utes on the subject; and the other offense is a misdemeanor 
known as “unlawful cohabitation.” This position of the old 
statute that was purposely omitted was only incorporated in 
the code years afterward by the State legislature. And when 
it was suggested to the member of the State Constitutional Con- 
vention who introduced this resolution that this clause defining 
and punishing “unlawful cohabitation” should be included, his 
reply was that those were conditions he was not aiming to meet 
and that the Enabling Act of Congress only required the pro- 
hibition of future plural marriages. And Senator Joseph Raw- 
lins, a non-Mormon, then Utah’s delegate to Congress, declares 
that such was the understanding at the time the Enabling Act 
was passed. And President Cleveland’s proclamation accepted 
the Constitution of the new State as the fulfilment of the condi- 
tions named. The Enabling Act and the State Constitution 
swept away all past disabilities resting on any class of the people 
of Utah, though doubtless it is difficult for some persons to real- 
ize that Utah is no longer a Territory whose laws are made by 
the omnipotent Congress and administered by an imperious 
judiciary under the guns of frowning forts. 

Senator Edmunds has said: “The instant the State was ad- 
mitted every act of Congress relating to its internal policy 
ceased to have any force whatever. The consequence is that, 
in point of law, the State of Utah has the same sovereign rights 
that any other State has.” And it may even be said that the 
requirement made of Utah, in regard to polygamy, as a condi- 
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tion of Statehood, was unconstitutional, as every State has ex- 
clusive control of the subject of marriage. Yet Utah not only 
submitted to this stipulation but proposes to abide by it. There 
are no Congressional or Federal laws on marriage applicable 
to any of the States, as is evident from the diversity in the di- 
vorce laws and the opposite leaning toward the civil and sacred 
concept of marriage. More uniformity might be reached 
through a conference of the States, but national legislation on 
such a subject is a dangerous experiment. There is no need of 
a constitutional amendment prohibiting polygamy as regards 
Utah, as there is probably less of it there than in any State of 
the Union. Only about two per cent. of its adult population 
ever practised polygamy at any time, a remnant of which only 
remains, which is destined to pass rapidly away in the natural 
course of events. The insistence that these men shall abandon 
the women and children to which they are bound by both honor 
and affection will not commend itself to the better judgment 
and moral sense of the country, when cognizant of all the 
facts. Rather will they approve the course of those who are 
true to the families that cleave unto them. It is no proof of 
treason that this sentiment in Utah is strong in this direction. 
This demand jor the pound of flesh, not even nominated in the 
bond, by these Christian gentlemen with an all-powerful gov- 
ernment at their back, makes Shylock, the outcast and friend- 
less Jew, a shining example of pity and forbearance. 

It is under the statute of the State of Utah making “unlawful 
cohabitation” a misdemeanor that the recent prosecutions 
have been made ; though the aim has been to have it appear that 
they were for the crime of “polygamy,” which is a felony and 
would be a violation of the compact with the United States. 
There has not been a single case of a new polygamous mar- 
riage, though the State has been covered by the officers of the 
law aided by a volunteer force of Christian ministers, making 
themselves spotters and spies “for the kingdom of God’s sake.” 
All the members of the Supreme Court, and seven out of nine 
of the district judges in the State, are non-Mormons, and the 
public prosecutors are mostly non-Mormons and anti-polyga- 
mists. 
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The case of B. H. Roberts was made one of the last instead of 
the first attempts at prosecution because nothing more than 
“unlawful cohabitation” could be proved against him, and this 
is no disqualification for voting or holding office. It was part 
of their purpose to use these vague, trumped-up charges against 
him as a means of arousing the country and having him tried 
in Washington instead of in Utah. Almost a year had passed 
since his election before any step was taken against him, and 
then not until he had left Salt Lake City for the East, when he 
was called a “fugitive from justice.” The affidavits against 
him produced before the special committee were signed eight 
months ago. Was it he or his prosecutors who were running 
away from the law and trying to cheat justice of its due? The 
answer is easy, unless we are to assume that only a Mormon 
can go astray, while the anti-Mormon, like Czsar’s wife, is 
above suspicion. 

One of these innocent characters was the party who took it 
upon himself to uphold the majesty of the law by scouring the 
State north and south for a distance of hundreds of miles in 
quest of the evil-doer, while acting at the same time as corre- 
spondent for an Eastern paper that used his reports to adver- 
tise its deep and fervent interest in the cause of woman and the 
home, and caused it to usurp the function of the United States 
prosecuting attorney in a State nearly three thousand miles 
away! A resident of the city of New York starts an inquisi- 
tion into the private domestic life of a people who rescued Utah 
from the wilderness, making it a home of industry, peace, and 
contentment, with less of vice and immorality in its entire do- 
main than may be found possibly in the single block whence this 
palladium of purity issues forth. And the most virulent form of 
the evils that may exist in those inter-mountain vales are de- 
rived from sources extraneous to Mormon polygamy and inter- 
woven with the monogamic system of Manhattan Isle and the 
District of Columbia. This journal, commenting on the doings 
of a man convicted of bigamy and confessing to have married 
forty times in no great length of time, asks, ““What difference is 
there between this man and Roberts, except the superior indus- 
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try of the former?” To point out the difference between the 
lives of those two men would be to insult the most ordinary 
intelligence. Yet it is by such shallow and disingenuous reason- 
ing, such moral sleight-of-hand, that this crusade has won its 
crown of glory. If the motive of polygamy were the indul- 
gence of the passions, there are other ways by which it could 
compass its ends and reap a plentiful harvest of carnal delights. 
Who will deny that the enjoyment of the privileges of married 
life, without its cares and responsibilities, is not an uncommon 
practise, the besetting sin of our civilized society? This harem- 
versus-the-home idea has served as a wizard’s staff in evoking 
these forces of dark suspicion and hellish hate against a com- 
paratively pure and upright people. 
THEODORE W. CurTIS. 
Boston, Mass. 












SOCIAL EXPERIMENTS IN AUSTRALIA. 


N the Australian colonies there is a distinct and perfectly 

natural predisposition to make social experiments. Their 
history, constitution, political organization, mutual relations, 
and opportunities are all calculated to develop such an inclina- 
tion. Of more than one of them it may be said that they were 
social experiments at the beginning; that they long continued 
to present that characteristic, and that even now such a de- 
scription is not entirely inapplicable. To this fact may be 
traced many of the failures and much of the success recorded 
in their annals. 

The first British settlement in Australia, when a penal col- 
ony was founded on the shores of Port Jackson on January 
26, 1788, was nothing less than such an experiment. From 
that center, branch establishments were formed at Moreton 
Bay, Van Dieman’s Land, and elsewhere. The former of 
these became the nucleus of Queensland, and the latter of 
Tasmania. Western Australia was first occupied by a de- 
tachment sent from Sydney, and in all these cases convict 
labor was relied upon as an important factor in building up the 
State. This experiment was a failure. The most unsatis- 
factory and least progressive chapter in Australian history 
was that which preceded the abolition of transportation in 
every case. 

The earliest Victorian settlers came from Sydney and 
Tasmania, but the colonization of South Australia was entirely 
a new departure, and on what were then untried principles. 
In the imperial act on which the colony was founded it was 
specified inter alia that the province should be self-supporting, 
and that the waste lands, instead of being granted, were to be 
sold, and the proceeds devoted to immigration. The central 
feature of what came to be known as the Wakefield system 
was the formation of a land fund by the disposal of the public 
estate, to be applied to public purposes. It was a great social 
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experiment and a distinct success. Details of the initial ar- 
rangements had to be modified as time went on and as wisdom 
was acquired by experience. From the outset, however, there 
was quite enough latitude to allow of the adoption of new 
methods and to encourage efforts to secure local adaptations. 

The entire political evolution of the Australian colonies has 
proceeded on the lines just referred to, and witnessed—per- 
haps fostered—the development of the same tendencies. They 
are practically independent States. Each of them has sought 
and obtained a constitution of a thoroughly liberal character. 
There is littie consciousness of imperial supremacy, and al- 
most its only visible tokens are in the appointment of gov- 
ernors by the British Crown. Each colony has a representa- 
tive legislature and a responsible government. It makes laws, 
imposes taxes, raises loans, and spends money as it likes. In 
matters of mutual concern, such as mail contracts and naval 
defense, it makes the best terms it can for itself as a partner 
in the business and looks carefully after its own interests. 
There is keen rivalry and close observation, so that an inno- 
vation or forward movement if successful in one colony is 
pretty sure to be copied by others. 

The trend of public thought and action is toward advanced 
liberalism. The property qualification of legislators has been 
reduced and the franchise broadened until the goal of “one 
adult, one vote,” has come within sight in the domain of prac- 
tical politics. Payment of members is generally adopted, in- 
troducing to the legislatures representatives of classes that 
were formerly excluded and giving to “labor parties” in- 
creased and at times commanding influence. The parlia- 
ments are bi-cameral, but nothing is more jealously guarded 
than the absolute control by the lower house of the public 
funds. The upper house may reject a money bill, but cannot 
amend it. 

To this should be added the facts that in each case the 
government has behind it a magnificent asset in the form of 
public lands ; that the material resources awaiting development 
are enormous, and promise excellent results to capital invested 
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in their development ; and that as a rule there has been no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining all the money that could be profitably em- 
ployed. The conditions, therefore, are highly favorable to 
conducting experiments in what for want of a better term may 
be described as State socialism. There is a hereditary—perhaps 
national—tendency in that direction. Novelty is more of an 
attraction than a deterrent. The disposition of the people and 
their stake in public affairs are helpful. There is no landed 
or titled aristocracy to make difficulties. Opportunities are 
ample and constant, and the field is both wide and promising. 
Though there is little or no concerted action between the col- 
onies in such matters, yet they have strong affinities, are 
moved by similar considerations, and the situation is remarka- 
bly uniform. 

The result is what might be expected. In each of the 
colonies local self-government ramifies throughout the ad- 
ministration and deals with subjects that affect the common 
welfare. Central governments have separate departments for 
railways, postal and telegraphic communication, public works, 
etc. Special undertakings sanctioned by parliament are rele- 
gated to appointed authorities, such as Harbor and Irriga- 
tion Trusts. Municipalities have their corporations, and 
rural districts their councils, elected by householders or rate- 
payers. Throughout the entire organization works of public 
utility are undertaken by public bodies and paid for out of pub- 
lic funds. Such as are of general advantage are commonly 
constructed and managed by the government. Arterial lines 
of communication, whether by road or rail, water-works, tele- 
graphs, and the improvement of harbors belong to this class. 
The sanitation of towns and the maintenance of country roads, 
etc., are included in the other. Even in the latter case, how- 
ever, the general exchequer commonly bears part of the cost 
by means of grants voted by parliament or subsidies propor- 
tioned to the amount raised by local taxation. Civic corpora- 
tions and shire or district councils are empowered to levy rates 
up to a certain standard; and anything beyond that required 
for special purposes, such as the erection of a town hall or a 
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market, must be sanctioned by the votes of ratepayers. It will 
be understood that there is no rigid uniformity in detail, but 
the foregoing will indicate generally how the idea of local self- 
government runs throughout the public life of the colonies. 

Perhaps it should be observed here that the system has 
grown like the multiplication of a germ rather than as an at- 
tempt to reduce theories to practise. Australian colonists do 
not yield blind obedience to doctrinaires or theorists, any more 
than to antiquated notions because they are old. Being free 
to do it they choose whatever methods commend themselves 
as the most convenient and best, making mistakes, of course, 
for which they sometimes have to pay very heavily, and retain- 
ing in their plans only what proves to be serviceable. The 
law of the survival of the fittest receives abundant illustra- 
tion in their political history. 

It should also be noted that whatever is special in this aspect 
of Australian life cannot be attributed to lack of the spirit of 
private enterprise, to want of meats for its exercise, or to 
the imposition of a veto upon it. While it is true that monopo- 
lies find little favor, it is also the fact that there is no clear line 
where State socialism says “Thus far and no farther.” Rail- 
ways are mostly public property, but the mercantile marine is 
owned by private firms. Great exploring parties have been 
sent out at the public cost, and also at the expense of patriotic 
individuals. Parliaments encourage mining and vote sums 
of money to aid prospectors, but the vast mineral wealth of 
Australia is exploited by companies. The immense pastoral 
industry has been built up by the energy of pioneers and the 
investments of capitalists; yet the government assists this and 
the dairying interest by such means as providing refrigerating 
cars on the railways, establishing meat-freezing works at the 
ports of shipment, and stipulating for cold-storage space on the 
mail steamers. In Sydney the city tramways are under the 
railway department, but in Melbourne and Adelaide they are 
private property. Further illustrations might be adduced; 
but these will sufficiently show that there is no hard and fast 
rule limiting individual or private enterprise, and indeed that 
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such enterprise, instead of coming into collision, is interlaced 
with the system of State socialism that everywhere prevails. 

The railway systems of Australia constitute the greatest and 
most suggestive of the social experiments that are being car- 
ried on. They comprise upward of 10,000 miles of line, 
constructed at a cost of considerably over £100,000,000. 
These great works form the most valuable asset owned by the 
several States, except the waste lands, and it is believed that 
their present commercial value is equal to the public debt. 
Here and there private lines have been constructed, but they 
have mostly been taken over one by one and incorporated into 
the State systems. Each colony has its railway department, 
which has all the responsibility of both construction and man- 
agement. Proposals for new lines of railway have to re- 
ceive parliamentary sanction before they can be proceeded 
with. For important extensions loans are floated to cover the 
capital cost, which are reckoned in the public indebtedness. 
The accounts of the department are always kept separate, and 
it is the ambition of the authorities to show that the railways 
pay their way. 

The construction of railways on the land-grant system has 
occasioned much discussion. That plan was acted upon in 
Western Australia, and it was included in the policy of the 
Queensland government, though not put in operation. Pro- 
posals for a railway built on such terms right through Central 
Australia were considered and declined in South Australia. 
The general feeling is decidedly adverse to creating a great 
land monopoly and alienating so large a portion of the public 
estate. It is held that the country can do better without rail- 
ways than pay ‘for them at such a price, and that where they 
are really required or can be made profitable the government 
is competent to do the work. 

That there are dangers in the present system is not denied. 
The introduction of political influence into railway construc- 
tion and management produced in some cases damaging—even 
disastrous—results. It encouraged the people in the several 
districts and their representatives in parliament to clamor for 
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railways that could never by any possibility be made to pay. 
A system of log-rolling was developed, and ministries could 
not afford to refuse what their supporters demanded. At the 
same time a large amount of patronage was placed in the hands 
of certain gentlemen who were strongly tempted to use it in 
a way that would gratify influential constituents. Australian 
parliaments and responsible ministers have kept themselves 
singularly free from fraud and jobbery; nevertheless, lines 
were laid on which the traffic will not load one train per week, 
and the earnings scarcely pay for axle-grease. There was 
extravagant expenditure on station-buildings, etc., and the 
entire service was over-manned. 

To remedy these evils, boards of commissioners were ap- 
pointed and intrusted with full powers. On the whole, the 
change has worked well. Throughout Australia the general 
principle is that new works must be sanctioned by parliament, 
which submits the proposals to careful examination, and if 
they are approved provides the funds. After that the com- 
missioners do the rest. It is claimed that the system works 
better than any other that could be devised. Australia has no 
water-ways to speak of; therefore, railway lines from the in- 
terior to the seaboard are of exceptional importance. The 
loss incurred by the construction of rival lines is avoided, and 
trains are run in the interests of the public instead of pro- 
moters and shareholders. The charges for freight and pas- 
sengers are kept down so as to do little more than cover work- 
ing expenses and interest on capital, which secures the great- 
est advantages to the users of the railways. Even where an 
actual loss is incurred, there are on the other side the settlement 
of the country and the development of its resources to be taken 
into account. Well-informed observers affirm without hesi- 
tation that for efficiency, economy, and adaptation to local cir- 
cumstances and conditions the Australian railway service may 
compare favorably with that of any other part of the world. 
One thing is certain—the people have no mind to change it for 
any other. 

This subject has been dealt with somewhat elaborately, 
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partly because of its relative magnitude, but chiefly because 
the underlying principles and their practical application, as 
so far detailed, are the same in many other matters, which 
therefore may be more briefly referred to. Telegraphs and 
telephones are in all cases owned and managed by the State, 
usually in connection with the post-offices. The cost of the 
service cannot be stated with strict accuracy, because of this 
connection; but Australia has erected over 60,000 miles of 
telegraph line at a cost of between five and six millions 
sterling, and the business is admittedly well managed. The 
climate of Australia and the comparative scarcity of good sur- 
face water in the form of rivers and lakes have rendered it 
necessary to construct reservoirs and other works for the sup- 
ply of most of the larger towns and cities. These works have 
almost invariably been undertaken by the governments, and 
at considerable cost. Connected with them in some cases are 
deep-drainage schemes, and in both scientific skill has been 
successfully employed. It is remarkable, as an exception, that 
the lighting of cities is performed by companies—whether gas 
or electric—showing that there is no bigoted opposition to 
such a course. The lighting of the coast-line and harbors is 
necessarily done by the governments through the Marine 
Boards, but there are both public and private wharves, jetties, 
and docks. Each of the colonies has its public works depart- 
ment, subdivided into various branches and with a responsi- 
ble cabinet minister at its head, which executes such works as 
are authorized by parliament. 

Education is another department under State control, and 
the arrangement has succeeded in giving the colonies an ex- 
cellent system of primary instruction, with commodious 
schoolhouses, up to date in their appliances, scattered all over 
the country. Secondary education is chiefly though not en- 
tirely left to private enterprise, but universities have received 
liberal assistance from the State. Museums, picture-galleries, 
public libraries, schools of arts, mechanics’ institutes, and the 
like are all recognized as legitimate objects for State support, 
and are wholly or in part maintained in efficiency from the 
public funds. 
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Asylums for the afflicted, incurable, and insane, and benevo- 
lent institutions for the aged, infirm, and poor are regarded in 
much the same way. There is no uniform rule or practise. 
The Adelaide Hospital, for instance, is so much of a govern- 
ment establishment that the churches will not make collec- 
tions for it any more than they would for a custom-house ; and 
a recent squabble, which began with the appointment of a 
nurse, threatened to overthrow the ministry. But this is an 
exception. Public charities, however, are as a rule partly sup- 
ported out of the general revenue. While this is the case the 
State will have nothing to do with religion. In some of the 
colonies State aid to religion was continued for many years, 
but in all of them it is now abandoned; the voluntary principle 
is universal, and the denominations are on an equality. 

One outcome of State socialism as it obtains in Australia 
should not be overlooked: It certainly fosters a disposition to 
turn to the government for help in any emergency. If a 
bridge is washed away by a flood or a clock is wanted for a 
country post-office; if rust or locusts destroy the crops of the 
farmers, or through scarcity of labor there is distress among 
the unemployed, the government of the country is expected 
to come to the rescue. At one time it is implored to reduce 
the freights on corn-sacks or fencing-wire below a paying 
level; at another to provide seed-wheat for distressed agricul- 
turists ; and at a third to start relief works, so that unemployed 
labor may be engaged. When a severe collapse came a few 
years ago it prompted extraordinary efforts to relieve the 
congestion of idle workmen in the towns by settling the people 
on the uncultivated lands. Village settlements were founded 
in quick succession. The government chose what were sup- 
posed to be suitable localities, found means of transport, pro- 
vided tools and appliances, and generally mothered the whole 
concern. This was a social experiment on a considerable 
scale and of an extremely interesting character, but it has not 
proved a success. The communistic settlements of Queens- 
land were dead failures. The village communities of New 
South Waz:es zre almost all broken up. In Victoria bad 
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judgment at the outset proved disastrous to several schemes, 
and only a few are surviving. The best chance was in South 
Australia, where settlers on the Murray had fish, game, fuel, 
and water at their doors. Scores of thousands of pounds were 
expended with confessedly unsatisfactory results. Com- 
munism entered largely into all these schemes; but it did not 
stand the test, and as a working theory has committed suicide. 

With all their temptations and opportunities to make social 
experiments, Australians stop short at and turn aside from 
schemes for confiscating property and land. There are single- 
taxers in all the colonies, but they are regarded as dangerous 
faddists, and are neither strong nor progressive. There is 
little prospect of a social revolution on those lines. Most men 
either hold or expect to have property in some form or other, 
and every adult male has a vote. Thus a conservative force is 
generated that effectively limits socialistic movements within 
a certain range, and preserves a balance with which most 
people are fairly well content. 

H. T. Burcess. 

Norwood, South Australia. 


























EVOLUTION VS. IMPERIALISM. 


N the past, different nations have had various religions and 
codes of moral law. Each people regarded its religion as 
being of divine origin, and hence given to it from without for 
national and individual guidance. The natural consequence of 
this belief in outside interference encouraged those mischievous 
tendencies found in every human being, and each felt justified 
in seeking to impose his will upon his fellows. Each looked 
upon himself as his brother’s keeper, and if the brother resented 
this interference moral suasion gave place to force; for each 
agitator regarded himself as being better able to interpret the 
wishes of the ruling divinity than his fellows. 

It is true that theology has not been the cause of intellectual 
darkness—-of bigotry and selfishness—but rather a product 
showing the existence of these conditions and tendencies. But 
the religious idea has been of great influence, not alone in its 
own domain but in other realms of thought and action. Man 
is fond of using past creations of his intellect as foundations 
and buttresses in rearing present structures of thought; hence 
I believe that a study of religions will show that religious in- 
fluences have been and still are powerful factors in all depart- 
ments of intellectual activity. But gradually there has arisen 
in the human mind a doubt as to the divine origin of religion 
and ethics. Darwin’s clear statement of the law of evolution 
has greatly aided in this growing consciousness; and now, 
among scientific minds at least, it is recognized that both re- 
ligion and ethics are wholly the outcome of mental develop- 
ment on the human plane. 

I have dwelt thus at length upon the source of authority in 
religions because of the important part played in the world’s 
history by religious ideals, and further because of the fact that 
priest and preacher have been only too willing to follow the in- 
junction, “Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations,” even to the 
extent of a baptism by blood and fire. To-day imperialism is 
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welcomed by many preachers as a means of extending the in- 
fluence of their religion. 

This thought, which is rapidly spreading, should aid in dis- 
pelling former errors in regard to social relations and cause 
us to appreciate more clearly what evolution means. The basic 
principles of evolutionary science can and should be applied 
to the solution of all social questions, and it is the fault of our 
short-sightedness and lack of mental grasp if we limit their ap- 
plication to the study of biology. Only when a person’s dis- 
satisfaction with his environment is so pronounced as to inter- 
fere with continued growth does he become so affected that a 
natural desire for a change in the environment arises. Hence 
it follows that any attempt from outside sources arbitrarily to 
place the person in a new environment before his natural desire 
for such a change is aroused is a mistake, and by disturbing 
the harmonious workings of Nature will only retard the proc- 
esses of growth. It must be admitted that the civilization 
manifested at any one time by a people is the highest type which 
at that time the people is capable of manifesting, and force per 
se cannot produce a wholesome change. Granted that neigh- 
boring types of progress may be upon higher planes, still these 
higher types are at least temporarily unappreciable by those in 
the lower scale, and before they can be assimilated a mental 
change must take place. Science has effectually destroyed the 
theological fall-of-man theory, and instead tells us about the 
rise of man. 

In all nations misdirected zeal has aimed at arbitrary and 
untimely changes, but though apparently successful the inevi- 
table reaction has shown the mistake. In the past, before the 
evolution of life was clearly perceived, the zealous reformer 
may have been pardoned if, in excess of zeal and disgusted with 
his fellows’ apparent indifference, he should use force in his 
propaganda; for, in spite of the teachings of evolution, man- 
kind quite largely still believes in the efficacy of force. But 
science, it seems to me, in accepting the evolutionary theory of 
development, must recognize that there is no logical warrant 
for attempting to superimpose the civilization of one people 
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upon another through violence. The desire for increasing lib- 
erty of thought and action has been an inherent mark of the 
rising man. If the individual is not allowed freedom of choice 
and action (within, of course, the limits of freedom to all), 
then he ceases to be a free moral agent and the growth of the 
social unit is retarded. Mistaken choices have been and will 
be made; but natural law, through the effects of its inevitable 
penalty for violation, proves to be the best corrective: and the 
zealous interferer under the guise of governmental force 
should not be permitted to compete with the natural universe. 
Thus has mankind grown into its own civilization. Each gen- 
eration has come into a certain inheritance and has left to its 
successor a new heritage of struggle and growth. 

We of the nineteenth century pride ourselves upon our state 
of civilization, and, looking about upon other peoples and races, 
we compare the contemporary stage of progress achieved. We 
find certain bodies of men in a supposedly lower stage of de- 
velopment and seek to impose our civilization upon them. We 
do not stop to consider whether our civilization is as well 
adapted to these people as to ourselves; we do not take into 
account the time required by us to reach our present condition ; 
we do not inquire into the varying effects upon life of different 
regions and climates. But we do aim arbitrarily to impose our 
customs, habits, and mode of thought upon others—by peaceful 
means if possible; if not, by measures of force. We are not 
invited by the recipients of our bountiful (?) will to undertake 
this office, but, leaving behind all codes of etiquette, zealously 
rush in where even angels should fear to tread. Truly, this is a 
“white man’s burden!” 

How much misdirected energy might be saved if mankind 
clearly perceived that in this natural universe its units can only 
grow from stage to stage through the peaceful and quiet but 
nevertheless powerful processes grouped under the head of nat- 
ural law, and that outside force when applied is not only wasted 
but mischievous! I do not mean to underrate the power of hu- 
man sympathy and helpfulness in aiding individual progress. 
Such aid is not merely permissible but a duty, if we are actuated 
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by an unselfish and high ideal; and our common human nature 
warrants the statement that the average individual is not merely 
grateful for but glad to benefit by aid and advice tendered in 
a tactful manner and offered in such a spirit as to show un- 
mistakably that the donor is actuated by purely altruistic mo- 
tives. But when a community or people feels that another is 
arbitrarily endeavoring to govern and direct it, its inherent love 
of freedom is outraged, and the outrage is very properly re- 
sented. The altruistic effort to uplift one’s fellows, unless 
guided by bigotry, never includes the adoption of a “shotgun” 
or other force policy. 

The world’s imperialism does not seem to be an unselfish 
effort to aid peoples in a lower condition. If this were not the 
case, surely self-interest would long hesitate before it could be 
tempted to embark upon a policy calling for such an expendi- 
ture of money, time, and blood. Common prudence would de- 
mand that the imperialist assure in advance those to be affected 
that his errand was purely philanthropic; that no governmental 
control or interference upon his part was contemplated, but in a 
friendly and fraternal spirit he came to tender aid and his more 
mature advice. 

But, underlying the imperialist’s efforts, is there not a lust 
for power and dominion, for additional territory, for enforcing 
upon others one’s own social customs and habits of life, and last 
but not least a passion for a religious propaganda—for com- 
pelling others to accept some divinely ordered religion? If 
none of these motives are at the bottom of “expansion,” then 
in case of failure the imperialist could retire calmly, knowing 
that those to be benefited had not yet reached an evolutionary 
stage qualifying them to appreciate the benefits offered, and as- 
sured that in due time human progress would effect its work. 
But the imperialist cares not for this. Claiming to be fearful 
that some other country than his own may absorb the race or 
races in question, and thereby control territory that he might 
have possessed, he plunges on, counting not the cost to himself 
and very little of the injury to the other. To be able to say ofa 
nation’s territory that the sun never sets upon it; to think that 
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here are more millions to impose one’s own sweet will upon; 
to attempt to mold and model others as if they were lumps of 
clay—this is surely an ideal worth all it may cost to accomplish ! 
Moreover, in the excitement of this world-chase is an oppor- 
tunity to blind the eyes of the sufferers at home from misgov- 
ernment—to give an allopathic dose of the expansion opiate 
which shall hush, for the time being at least, some of that home 
clamor about social abuses which so wearies the imperialist. 

After all, the policy of imperialism is not a strange mani- 
festation upon the part of humanity. It is still the same old 
spirit of force personified. In spite of its boasted justice and 
freedom, mankind’s real understanding of these two sentiments 
is very imperfect. Personified force has ever been invoked by 
the world as a panacea for social ills. Governments are largely 
instruments of repression and coercion, and the individual needs 
always to wage a bitter political warfare against being absorbed 
by the township, municipality, or State. The socialistic ideal 
has many followers. Reformers, conscious of existing abuses, 
invoke the aid of legal governmental control and seem to think 
that every wrong can be righted by passing a new law. More 
and more do these zealous friends attempt to wrap us in swad- 
dling-clothes of law and government, and our political surgeons 
watch the body politic closely, seeking to find where a bandage 
may be drawn more tightly. This wholesale appeal to law and 
government only encourages the brutal force-instincts of our 
nature ; and is it surprising that in so fertile a field imperialism 
shows a sturdy growth? 

Various have been the arguments used in attacking this ex- 
pansion policy. Some point out the cost of trying to subdue 
unwilling peoples, and others have advocated a policy of non- 
interference because of a general disinclination toward exertion 
of any kind. Possibly these and similar arguments have been 
used because of a feeling that such concrete statements will 
have most effect upon an intensely busy and practical age. But 
it seems to me that the root of this entire matter of imperialism 
lies in a scientific study of the world’s history, and the applica- 
tion to existing social problems of deductions from the sum total 
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of present scientific research. It is true that this course necessi- 
tates painstaking study and will not recognize solutions founded 
upon hasty generalizations, but the opinions derived from such 
research are surely worth all their cost. In our own country 
the lack of this cultivated judgment is very evident. How 
many oppose our expansion along present lines abroad, but 
support at home precisely those ideas and policies which are at 
the bottom of the imperialistic passion! In our country a con- 
sideration of imperialism is very timely ; for we, who were wont 
formerly to sympathize with all peoples oppressed by others 
more powerful than themselves, and who boasted that the Dec- 
laration of Independence contained our national political creed, 
are engaged upon a gigantic attempt at imperialism. 

At the close of actual hostilities in the late Spanish war, and 
when our commissioners were appointed to arrange the details 
of a peace treaty, public sentiment seemed to favor the retention 
of Puerto Rico and Cuba but was quite uncertain as to what 
should be done with the Philippines—even President McKinley 
expressing no decided opinion on the matter. During the ne- 
gotiations public sentiment seemed gradually to crystallize into 
a demand that the latter group of islands be also ceded to us. 
It was then said that Cuba should be administered as a public 
trust, and would be given her liberty as soon as the people 
should show capacity for self-government. Puerto Rico 
seemed to be looked upon as one of the spoils of war, to be con- 
trolled as we should decide; but the Philippine question was 
more perplexing. Many urged that the natives be given the 
largest measure of freedom, as our coming into military pos- 
session of the islands was simply one of the incidents of the 
war and not a foreordained intention. No clear and exact 
statement was made as to our future relations with the islanders. 
In our publicly expressed ideas we talked in vague generalities. 
Finally the Filipinos, claiming that our motives were purely 
selfish, began a war to drive us from them and to achieve abso- 
lute independence. 

The Philippine natives had been waging war against Spain 
with much hope of ultimate success and with little expectation 
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of outside aid. When war was declared against Spain by this 
country, and Dewey won his victory, the Filipinos could not 
expect that this event should later affect adversely the fulfil- 
ment of their ideals; hence it is not surprising that they should 
resent what they consider improper interference from us. The 
war in the Philippines is still in progress, and doubtless, if 
sufficiently prolonged, the American army will win and succeed 
in awing the natives into a sort of subjection. And in this 
cowed condition how easy for the governing power to mistake 
manifestations caused by fear for those of true progress! A 
bundle of sticks may be arranged according to one’s fancy; a 
collection of building materials may be formed into such a struc- 
ture as the architect desires; but Man, the sovereign animal of 
creation, cannot be molded like clay. Temporary expediency 
may make him a hypocrite, but sooner or later the unchanged 
nature causes trouble. History records failure after failure in 
the uplifting results of coercion, and bigotry and intolerance 
have left a trail strewn with human skeletons. 

After the time of direct coercion passes, the higher civiliza- 
tion may have its influence through the practical daily life of 
its exponents. This may be the final result in the Philippines. 
After the natives have surrendered, possibly our representatives 
will be able to make our ideas and modes of life attractive. 
But this cannot be called a result of imperialism. It is rather 
a good effect in spite of the evils of imperialism. Neither was 
it necessary that this initial “reign of terror” should be passed 
through. A few months ago I was reading an account of the 
success of some American missionaries in working upon the 
natives of a group of islands belonging to Spain in the Pacific. 
These natives were represented as being in a more degraded 
condition than many of the Filipinos at the time of the first visit 
of the missionaries, but, owing to the peaceful presentation of 
the new ideas, wonderful progress was making toward civiliza- 
tion until the work was antagonized by Spanish influences. All 
this tends to prove the adage that “peace hath her victories not 
less renowned than those of war,” and the power for enlighten- 
ment of patient, quiet work. 
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Unfortunately the policy of imperialism, not content with 
manifesting its own evil tendencies, needs to be accompanied by 
militarism to be successful; and then we have that grotesque 
and hideous monster, the “honor of the army,” overshadowing 
the land and seeking whom it may devour. 

It is to be hoped that this extreme manifestation called “im- 
perialism” may shortly subside, and that we shall return to a 
condition more like our former one, in which, occupied with our 
own problems, we will not have either the time or the desire 
to display our prowess without provocation and just warrant— 
and certainly not in bullying people smaller and weaker than 
ourselves. Let the Anglo-Saxon remember that, while his 
home should be his castle even more truly than it is at present, 
other people have homes—more rude perhaps and thatched with 
easily obtained tropical material, but nevertheless these homes 
may be just as sweet to their occupants. Let the Anglo-Saxon 
also bear in mind constantly his pride, when reading the de- 
tails of his race’s history, in the grave and determined resistance 
his ancestors made against tyrannous encroachments of other 
peoples ; and then, further, let him strive so to conduct himself 
that the children of present dwellers upon India’s coral strand 
or the islands of the sea may not have an equal opportunity to 
glory in their ancestors’ brave fight against Ais encroachments. 

The time is at hand when the world’s civilization should have 
outgrown these tendencies, but they will continue to manifest 
themselves in one form or another until the individuals consti- 
tuting society shall understand clearly the sovereignty of each 
and shall be willing to grant to each his proper measure of 
authority. When a man fully realizes that force may not enter 
into his social program, unless to protect a proper individual 
freedom, then will he look upon the world in a different light. 
When he realizes that he is simply a unit, to whom the same re- 
spect is due as to each of his fellows, then will a voluntary self- 
restraint produce fruits of social good behavior far more abun- 
dant than those produced by present governmental restraint— 
and then only will the individual be a free being among a mass 
of free beings. J. C. GuFFINn. 

Albany, N. Y. 








RADICALISM—EAST AND WEST. 


URING the last decade the press and people of the States 
east of the Mississippi River, but especially of the more 
extreme Northeastern States, have charged with much con- 
stancy and recklessness that the inhabitants of the great agri- 
cultural States of the Missouri plains have become possessed 
of a pernicious radicalism—variously characterized as social- 
istic, anarchistic, and revolutionary. Previous to this time it 
had been generally conceded that the people of purely agri- 
cultural regions, like that in question, are conservative even 
to the extent of stolidity, and that the sections containing the 
great towns and congested populations are peculiarly the homes 
of unhealthy and unsafe radicalism. But in this short period 
tradition, history, and philosophy respecting this matter have 
been either reversed or forgotten. We have the old question in 
substance which frivolous or tricky courtiers put to King 
Charles—why in the name of the law of gravitation a vessel 
containing water weighs no more after live fish are put into it 
than before. Our present question is to be answered as the 
witty King answered the silly courtiers, namely, by challenging 
the alleged fact. 

The character and acts of the legislatures of typical States 
in the two distinct sections of the country alluded to should be 
a good index of their dominant political and economic senti- 
ment. The enactments of the later legislatures of the great 
representative States of New York and Illinois have been far 
more radical, socialistic, and paternalistic—in character and 
tendency, in kind and in quantity—than those of the contempo- 
rary legislatures of the typical States of the Missouri plains, 
Kansas, and Nebraska. This allegation is especially true re- 
garding what is known as anti-corporation, anti-capitalistic, and 
pro-labor legislation. During a large part of the ten-year 
period in question the radical or Populist party has controlled 
the legislatures of the two States last named; yet the present 
laws of these States, which include the enactments of successive 
radical revolutionary legislatures in relation to corporations and 
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affecting the rights and interests of capital, are not as radical 
or progressive as similar laws commonly found on the statute- 
books of eastern States. The laws of Kansas and Nebraska 
relating to rates of interest and the collection of debts are con- 
servative and safe, and in this regard have not been substantially 
changed since their original passage in the days of the old con- 
servative political parties. This fact reflects the sound business 
sense and self-control, in troublous and trying times, of the 
people of these western States. Reason taught them that as 
they must depend for some time to come upon loans of Eastern 
capital for the development of their industrial interests, the 
passage of laws unjust to, or considered unsafe by, the holders 
of this capital would be equivalent to killing the goose that laid 
their golden egg ; and business interests were never lost sight of 
by the controlling elements in these States. 

The laws passed by the legislature of New York in 1897 are 
a long stride along the road of radicalism and paternalism, both 
in regard to property rights and to a minute surveillance over 
the acts and affairs of the people—far more radical than those 
of the revolutionary States of Kansas and Nebraska enacted in 
the same year. The same allegation may be made as to the 
State of Illinois, in comparison with the States of Kansas and 
Nebraska ; though Illinois legislation has been less radical and 
paternal than that of New York. The recently enacted in- 
heritance-tax laws of New York and Illinois are a far greater 
stride along the road to State Socialism than any laws that have 
been passed in the western States named. In short, more laws 
interfering with and checking free industrial competition, or in 
derogation of the interests if not of the rights of capital and 
capitalists, or for the special benefit of distinct classes, or pater- 
nally seeking minutely to direct and control the affairs of in- 
dividuals—such measures as are commonly known as paternal- 
istic or socialistic—were passed at a single session of the New 
York legislature of 1897 than have been passed by the legisla- 
tures of all the States of the Western plains since so-called radi- 
cal politics has been dominant in them. Proof of this statement 
might easily be made by setting forth here in contrast the sub- 
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stance of the class of enactments in question in all these States, 
if want of space did not forbid. The statement, however, rests 
upon easily accessible records. 

Moreover, during the period under consideration, with the 
exception, happily, of the last few years, the people of these 
States of the plains were subjected to greater temptation and 
provocation to political radicalism than those of any other sec- 
tion of the country. They were grievously pinched both by the 
generally low prices of the products of their farms and by the 
short crops due to successive droughts. Since these people are 
all dependent upon the leading agricultural staples, which are 
their chief products, the adverse conditions named were univer- 
sally felt. To these natural causes of irritation there were added 
factitious irritants. After many years of economic blindness, 
the people of these States have of late come to see that since 
a high protective tariff benefits some class or section it must do 
so at the expense of this region of agricultural staples. Since 
in this region there is always a great surplus of this class of 
products, which must find its market abroad, a protective tariff 
that is a fine imposed on foreign trade must take from the value 
or exchangeable power of the farmer’s staple products. A 
growing belief that the transportation and other branches of the 
distribution of such products are manipulated by capitalists of 
the East, and without due or fair regard to the rights or inter- 
ests of the producers, has been a further cause of irritation and 
sectional ill-feeling. In such cases of control over the profits, 
and the chances for comfortable existence, of the producers, the 
distance of those in control naturally lends prejudice and provo- 
cation rather than enchantment. When the farmer of interior 
Nebraska has of late years heard and read that he lives in the 
favored times of marvelous mechanical invention, which is 
especially manifested in the business of freight transportation, 
but, on the other hand, sees that while he gets nine cents a 
bushel for his corn (a ruinous price) it takes twelve cents a 
bushel to carry it to the general market at Chicago, he knows 
that something is wrong, though he may not be able clearly to 
comprehend what it is or to apply the proper remedy. 
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Why, then, have the people of the Western plains been more 
conservative in spirit and in their legislation, in the face of much 
misfortune and some injustice, than the people of the Eastern 
States? Because these Western people are mostly owners 
and tillers of the soil, and such people are still, as they 
always have been, more conservative and long-suffering 
than any other class. Thomas Jefferson’s notions of 
questions of public interest were often visionary, even 
from the point of view of his own time; but the 
justness of his views as to the superiority of the agricultural 
class as citizens has been well established by experience and is 
illustrated by present political conditions in the agricultural 
States. On this subject Jefferson wrote: ‘‘ Those who labor 
in the earth are the chosen people of God, if ever he had a chosen 
people, whose breasts he has made his peculiar deposits for sub- 
stantial and genuine virtue. Corruption of morals in the mass 
of cultivators is a phenomenon of which no age or nation has 
furnished an example.” It is in the man that owns the soil he 
tills that the virtues of sturdy honesty and conservatism most 
abound. Of the farming population of New York only 491,283 
own the farms they till, while 816,732 are mere tenants or 
renters. In Nebraska 124,529 farmers own their farms and 
82,291 are tenants. In Illinois 386,374 farmers own their farms 
and 391,641 are tenants. In Kansas 181,328 own their farms and 
116,030 are tenants. The relative real interest that farmers in 
the States named who own their farms have in them also 
strongly favors the Western States. The amount of mortgage 
debt to a taxable acre in New York is $7.74; in Nebraska, $3.52; 
in Illinois, $4.77; in Kansas, $3.97. The real-estate mortgage 
debt per capita is, for New York, $268; Nebraska, $126; Illi- 
nois, $100; Kansas, $170. The percentage of real-estate mort- 
gages in force January Ist, 1890, of the true value of all taxed 
real estate, was in New York 10.62; in Nebraska, 20.03; in Illi- 
nois, 12.36; in Kansas, 26.83. The amount of incumbrance 
on the value of farms occupied by owners is in New York 43.63 
per cent.; in Nebraska, 32.39 per cent.; in Illinois, 34.63 
per cent.; in Kansas, 35.99 per cent. Of all the farmers the per- 
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centage who own the farms they till is in Nebraska 60.21, and 
in New York 37.56. The percentage of families of New York 
who own their homes is 29.28; of Nebraska, 43.91 ; of Illinois, 
43-10; of Kansas, 50.15. While these figures of the census of 
1890 are not now absolutely correct, they make a fair relative 
showing of the facts in question. 

It is thus shown that the people in the States of the great 
plains are, and by right ought to be, politically conservative. 
The Fiske who shall tell of the beginnings of these States will 
have to tell a new and unique story. These commonwealths, 
unlike their elder sisters of the East, were made; they did not 
grow. They came forth out of the puissant enterprise of rail- 
way corporations as Minerva leaped from the head of Jove— 
creatures of completeness and symmetry from a creature of 
giant strength. They were thus constructed by a commercial 
machine just at the time when the reign of commercialism 
began to be dominant in the country. Fisher Ames had, from 
his point of view, said most plausibly in 1791, “ Ages must 
elapse before the vast wilderness west of the Alleghanies can 
be peopled, and then God only knows how it can be governed.” 
The railroad that confounded this prophecy of Ames’s was an 
absolute condition precedent to the settlement of the Western 
wilderness. The plains of the Missouri valley possessed, in an 
unrivaled degree, natural conditions for the production of the 
great agricultural staples—hogs, cattle, and corn and other 
cereals. But these products would be useless without the rail- 
road to carry them to the far-distant market; and they could 
not be won from the soil until the railroad should bring lumber, 
machinery, and other finished products—the necessary tools of 
production. The claim of the railway companies that they were 
the creators oi these States was constantly made, especially 
by politicians, who in such conditions were of course the ser- 
vants of these corporations; and this claim was tacitly and per- 
haps naturally conceded by the utterly dependent people. By 
natural assumption and natural acquiescence, then, the people 
became politically, in feudal phrase, the men of their corporation 
over-lord. Freeman observes that owing to the instinctive and 
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irrepressible democratic spirit of the English people and their 
ancestry, the elective kings in England were from the first 
styled, not kings of England, but kings of the English people. 
The people of the States of the Western plains have never been 
represented in the national Congress or in the State legislatures, 
until recent years at least ; though the States have always been 
so represented, for the corporations have in this respect been 
the State. While the railroad was the supreme over-lord in 
this modern feudal system, it enforced its supremacy through 
an inferior lord over the people—party organization and the 
party machine. For thirty years in these unfortunate States 
party organization was the popular fetish. Slavery to political 
parties was the natural outgrowth also of the civil war. The 
passions and greed engendered by the war gave party shibbo- 
leths a force and terror that lasted for three decades. 

But injustice, public corruption, and, most of all perhaps, 
adversity, which had become the ever-present fact, over against 
the prosperity which it had been the policy of the political 
régime perennially to proclaim, at length aroused a spirit of 
irreverence in the breasts of those long docile denizens of the 
plains. An easy-going sentiment had been carefully inculcated 
by corporation and party leaders. The beneficent creator was 
certainly capable of thinking for his creatures, and ought to be 
so minded. When, however, the people of Kansas, Nebraska, 
and the Dakotas at last began to think, they were much inclined 
to make up for lost time. Where they had been dormant their 
thoughts seemed to take lessons from the fast railroad trains 
that rushed over the perfect and arrow-lined road-beds of their 
level country. In some aspects their thinking became danger- 
ously fast. This reaction was natural in its manifestations. 
There was in it much of the enthusiasm and something even 
of the excess of the French Revolution, whose causes and 
inspiration were the same in kind as the causes of this revolu- 
tion of the plains. The whole responsibility of self-government 
was thus suddenly assumed by those people, and its exercise, 
and particularly expression and speculation as to its scope, were 
often characterized by crudities, innovations, and novelties, 
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which excited the derision of the provincial and isolated press 
of the Eastern States and provoked caricature and undue 
denunciation from the creatures and agents of monopolies 
everywhere. But notwithstanding much wild and extravagant 
thought on the question of political wrongs and proposed reme- 
dies, as has been indicated, the conservatism of these agricult- 
ural people asserted itself when they were confronted with the 
actual and serious business of legislation. 

It is interesting to note that the people of these Western 
States have shown the same lack of confidence in the capacity 
and intezrity of legislative bodies that is shown in the severe 
restrictions upon their powers incorporated in the recent char- 
ters of the great cities of the country. The constitutions of 
Western States adopted in later years are about double the 
length of the earlier State constitutions. The additions to them 
are composed largely of inhibitions of the powers of the State 
legislatures and of provisions or enactments usually left within 
the domain of the legislatures themselves. 

A proper understanding of the silver question requires a con- 
siderable development of the logical faculty and a clear under- 
standing of economic principles. These qualities not having 
been called for as yet, they had naturally not been acquired ; and 
the fascinating fallacies of free silver, as taught by clever and 
ambitious teachers, found ready entrance into the receptive 
minds and prejudices of the people. Misconception, not inex- 
plicable or strange, mixed with a sense of injustice and some 
spirit of retaliation, should explain the ready currency of radical 
free-silver doctrines among the people of these agricultural 
States. Besides, the espousal of like doctrines in New York and 
Ohio shows that the difference in susceptibility to economic 
heresy between the East and the West is only one of slight 
degree and not at all in kind. 

An honest, rational undertaking by the proper authorities 
really to regulate and control the corporate media of transporta- 
tion and, so far as practicable, commercial distribution in gen- 
eral, is an important and pressing duty in the work of restoring 
confidence in the government and in allaying discontent, and so 
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removing the impetus to or cause of hurtful or un-American 
radicalism so far as it may exist in the West. If the struggle 
between individual or popular interests on the one hand and 
combined capitalistic interests on the other is to result in a 
workable and equitable adjustment that shall leave a wholesome 
share of individual freedom and activity unimpaired, the credit 
will be in the main due to the influence of the inherent, steady 
conservatism and the abiding sense of justice of the people of 
the agricultural States. This influence will be found to arise 
in greatest vigor and purity from the plains of the West, where 
the class in question most abounds. And so if the alternative 
calamity of successful stultification and oppression of the in- 
dividual by combined capital on the one hand, or license and 
anarchy on the other, awaits this country, it will come in spite 
of these people of the plains, who will be found to be the most 
trustworthy and formidable barrier to its approach. 


ALBERT WATKINS. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
































THE DRAMA OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


HERE is not a more neglected branch of study than that 
concerned with the relation of amusement to ethical cul- 
ture. The ideal of the stage, as an educational and religious 
force, which was so fully in accordance with the genius of 
classical Greece and was so naturally and completely worked 
out in practise by her people, was in less degree a recognized 
factor in the life of the Middle Ages—until it was lost in the 
frozen fog that crept over the land with Puritanism, and doubly 
disappeared in the succeeding waves of materialism out of 
which we are just emerging. To the Greeks the theater was 
the heart of national life. Philosophers like A€schylus and 
Euripides devoted to it the flower of their genius; the priest 
resorted to it for inspiration, the soldier for fortitude, the sick 
for healing, the statesman for wisdom, and the hoi polloi for 
that combination which seems so strange to us—religion and 
recreation united. 

In medieval times, when the life of the people was held in the 
hands of Church and Court, the need of popular amusement 
was recognized by both sides of the dual power. In return for 
military service and for taxation, the Court provided pageants 
for its loyal subjects. Royal progresses, royal christenings and 
funerals, functions on every pretext and with all the spectacular 
effect possible to the age, served to keep in good humor the 
simple folk for whose benefit they were provided. The Court 
also took a paternal interest in the sports and pastimes of the 
nation, prohibiting some and encouraging others even to the 
extent of personal participation and patronage. Not to be out- 
done, the Church had its pageants, its holy-days and holidays, 
its gorgeous high masses, its Christmas mummings and its 
miracle plays: fantastic ceremonies—half pagan, half religious. 

Two generations ago, when the stern grip of Puritanism yet 
held a lingering grasp on the land, the lyceum arose to supply 
the growing demand of the people for combined instruction 
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and amusement. The short life of the lyceum ended when 
cheap books flooded the country, and people found it easier and 
pleasanter to get their information at home. To-day even the 
preachers, from whose fervid exhortations and condemnations 
our Puritan forefathers apparently extracted all the excitement 
they wanted, find it difficult to fill the seats of their churches. , 
An age of growing individualism resents being preached at, 
and has almost consigned the divine right of ministers to ex- 
ploit Divinity to the limbo where reposes the divine right of 
kings to govern wrong; whilst one of the prominent lessons 
left us by Puritanism is that the excess or overflow of vital 
energy persists in expression, and that attempts to ignore or 
to eradicate it result only in distortion and abnormality. 

Now, in the deadly dulness of a religious democracy, where 
picturesqueness is rigidly excluded from the State, and is by 
their nature impossible to the churches, we have a stage but 
recently emancipated from the reproach of impropriety—its 
literary inheritance unsuited to our age and country, its tradi- 
tions all foreign and of the past. We have a stage that openly 
honors idle luxury and the emptiness of title and aristocracy: 
where aristocracy means not what the word expresses, “the 
best and noblest,” but merely the richest, and often the worst. 
We have a stage where the workers have no place, where the 
thinkers have no place, where noble ideals have very little part, 
but which is chiefly a faithful reflection of the baser, the more 
sordid and artificial elements of modern life. Before the stage 
of to-day lies one of the grandest opportunities ever offered to 
humanity: that it once more resume its ancient office, become 
again the educator of the people, the best friend of the prole- 
tariat, remembering always that all hope for art that does not 
rest on the elevation of the masses is as a house built on sand— 
is basically unsound. The twentieth-century stage must take 
up the mission that dropped from the dying hands of Chivalry 
in the seventeenth. It must learn that the quest of the Holy 
Grail is still possible for the drama, as it is still inevitable in the 
heart and life of every man. It faces the future as one re- 
covering from a long illness, before whom life lies mapped out 
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anew-—disabilities, disparagements, despairs forgotten: the old 
powers, the achievements, the career of yesterday beckoning 
with glowing aspect onward to the fields of to-morrow. 

The torch of genius is not extinguished, and the opportunity 
of the ages is still ours ; but reformation is successful in propor- 
tion to its timeliness, and a national misstep in evolution, in- 
volving a blindness to manifest destiny, is more truly a na-_ 
tional reverse than a lost battle could be. 

The development of individuality has been the object of the 
present cycle, and it has passed into a new phase during the 
nineteenth century. The old individuality of the artisan, who 
with a joyful independence labored at his task, elaborating the 
details and perfecting the workmanship to the limit of his skill 
and knowledge, finding in the completeness of his work the 
interest and satisfaction of life, and experiencing in some de- 
gree the ecstasy of creation, though that which he made were 
no more than a chest or a pair of shoes—this has passed away, 
and the toilers of to-day are in danger of becoming almost as 
much machines as the engines they attend. Meanwhile indi- 
viduality of thought, independent of authority and trauition, is 
increasing with giant strides. Men will think, and the over- 
worked and underpaid man, if his brain be not too near ossifi- 
cation through the monotony of his toil, will nourish thoughts of 
discontent, of hatred, of revenge. The question faces us, Must 
the age of mechanical invention be also the apotheosis of com- 
mercial slavery—a death in life for the toilers? The solution 
of the problem seems to lie, at least in part, in shortening the 
hours of labor and providing for the laborer, in his leisure time, 
amusements that shall be stimulating in a healthy way. The 
first reform is the duty of the State ; the second is the mission of 
the Stage. 

In thousands of American homes to-day, the occasional visit 
to the theater is the one real recreation that life affords, the 
needed glimpse into another world, the necessary diversion 
from the strain of daily life with its heart-breaking struggles 
for existence—the competitions, cares, and disappointments. 
Charles Wesley regretted that all the fine music should belong 
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to the devil; and not less is the need of the stage for emanci- 
pation from the devil of base ideals and expectations—from 
slavery to the lowest part of human nature: that part which 
asks scenes of depression, of crime and melodrama. Is it so 
certain in the first place that the general public demand is for 
the low, the sensual, the horrible and monstrous? Or is it not 
possible that the public take what they can get, and like what 
they are assured they will like? It is difficult to believe the 
public taste to be so debased, so prurient, as it is sometimes 
asserted to be, in the face of the instant success accorded any 
bright, clean, interesting play that appeals with sufficient force 
to some one of the ineradicable sentiments or emotions of the 
human heart; or the enthusiastic homage rendered to any act- 
ress who, with a certain or even an uncertain amount of genius, 
unites simple beauty and purity of life. 

Because the stage makes its regular annual offering of Ca- 
milles, Carmens, and Mrs. Tanquerays, is it needful to condemn 
all public taste in art, literature, or music, as hopelessly mere- 
tricious? Music at least must be excepted if the experience 
of an association in a New England town be accepted as a test. 
With the object of giving the people an opportunity of hearing 
the best that the world of music afforded, it was arranged for 
organ recitals of classical music by fine performers to be given 
free in various churches throughout the city. Auguries were 
not wanting that the beautiful music would find no audience; 
on the contrary, however, large numbers of persons were sent 
away for lack of room. 

In the evolution of the new drama certain things will have 
to be eliminated. There will, for instance, be no representa- 
tions of murders, of suicides, of torture-chambers, and no pain- 
ful death scenes dragged out with disgusting detail and realism 
until the nerves of the audience are all unstrung and their 
health impaired. If such things occur necessarily in the course 
of the play they will be mentioned or indicated, never illustrated 
or described. The reformed stage will offer no object-iessons 
in vice, nor will it seek to impose on its audience the dreadful 
immovable fear and expectation of death. The teaching of re- 
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venge will bear no part in it; but the unity of cause and effect, 
the indissoluble relation between the doer and the deed—this 
will be shown as plainly as if the Greek Nemesis presided over 
every stage. It will illustrate unmistakably the truth of the 
axiom that “all which is hidden shall be revealed;” that im- 
patience, indolence of mind or body, and restlessness publish 
themselves as unerringly to a perceptive eye, if not as obtru- 
sively, as do the grosser sins of vice, drunkenness, or dishonesty. 
Its lesson will be unmistakable that there are no privileges in 
the universe, and that the broken man is the man that has 
striven to break the law. 

The glorification of a fretful lawless passion, or of a Napo- 
leonic crime, will be excluded from the stage of the new era, 
and Reason will no longer be insulted by the assertion that 
petty crimes are despicable whilst enormous crimes are mag- 
nificent. The idea that work is misery, and contemptible, will 
disappear in the evolution of the stage. It is one of the lega- 
cies of a materialistic past—the past that thought preaching was 
religion. The drama of the future will never preach, but it 
will be didactic in its essence as all good art must be: thus it 
will exhibit religion as the art of living by law, the law of high 
thinking and right doing, and, recognizing the fact that effort 
(employment) is one-half of character—builds the character, 
first of the individual and then of the nation—it will never show 
the toiler despicable or ridiculous merely because he is a toiler, 
and will paint no aureole round the head of the idle incumbent 
of inherited dignities. Work even to the young may be made 
as interesting as play; in fact, children are most happy in their 
play when they believe themselves to be at work. Pope, in his 
common-sense fashion, stated a fact when he said— 

“Absence of occupation is not rest; 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distress’d.” 

And the same thought is conveyed in the modern maxim that 
defines heaven as a place where we are interested in all that we 
do, and hell as a place where we must do the same thing with- 
out interest. The new hero who awaits his introducer will 
be a worker. He will not be the man that wins laurels by the 
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slaughter of his fellow-creatures, whether beast or human; nor 
the sensual “gay Lothario,” leaving misery and broken hearts 
in his wake; nor the brilliant scoundrel who makes vice appear 
attractive and virtue humdrum. He will be the heroic scientist, 
devoting his life to the betterment of humanity; he will be the 
heroic physician, who braves death to keep it away from others ; 
the philanthropist, who rescues brothers and sisters from de- 
spair, and fates worse than death; the unlettered, untaught 
man that fights fire or earth or water, and endures toil, priva- 
tion, poverty, and suffering in single-hearted devotion to duty. 
There is no novelty in the thought, which yet will bear empha- 
sizing anew, that heroism on the stage is always popular; all 
that is needed here is to broaden the general conception of 
heroic action. The interest awakened by a great social truth 
objectified may be described as zonic. Ideal love, unswerving 
devotion to duty, worthily presented, is as sure of an ovation 
to-day as in the age of Antigone, or of Sakoontala. The vin- 
dication of Justice is a noble passion in human nature that does 
not vary with the times. The exhibition of Fortitude conse- 
crates the patient, daily life of the people. 

The new hero will necessarily carry his own environment 
with him onto the new stage, and people will then begin to real- 
ize that the talk of the shop, the store, the market-place, the 
field, the prairie, and the waterside is at least as elevating, as 
interesting, and much more naturally dramatic, than is the talk 
of the club, the reception, or the hotel. The great success of 
plays like “Blue Jeans” and “The Old Homestead” shows 
clearly that the heart of the people is not, as indeed it could 
not be, divorced from the life of the people. It is but a short 
time since we realized the idealism of a piston-rod, of a dynamo, 
of a locomotive, of a telegraph wire; but already we have out- 
grown the foolish old complaint that steam and electricity have 
banished romance from the world. The ideal aspect; the inner 
heart of science; its tragedies and comedies; the pathos and 
beauty that belong to the laboratory, the mine, the diggings, 
the ranch, the farm, the fishing-boat—all await the man of 
genius who shall come with the courage of his convictions, 
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ready to tell what he sees as he sees it and win the whole world 
to stand by his side and see out of his eyes, as did Millet when, 
with an almost brutal frankness, he painted the peasant of his 
native land as he appeared to his peasant eyes. 

War and bloodshed will find no place in the twentieth-cen- 
tury drama, as before long they will find none on the stage of 
the civilized world; and thus the histrionic will assume its 
proper place among the arts and appear in the vanguard of 
progress, instead of reluctantly dragged along in the rear. The 
wild flowers of national life—myth, legend, song, folk-lore— 
will form a part of the dower of the new drama, which will 
lead us back, as Matthew Arnold said Wordsworth’s poetry did, 
to “the freshness of the earlier world.” 

The histrionic art of America must call into existence the 
drama that is Homeric in its heroism—in its force, fire, and hu- 
man interest; that is un-Homeric in its humanitarianism, its 
altruism, its cosmopolitanism: never narrowed to one city, one 
State, or one nation. The drama of the future will be Eliza- 
bethan in its insight, its courage, its chivalry, its gallantry; it 
will be un-Elizabethan in its breadth, its resources, its sympa- 
thies, its unaffectedness. Its dramatis persone will not be 
tagged with a label—King Bombastes, or the Marquis of Car- 
rabbas—but will wear only the royalty of their divine humanity. 
The stage of the twentieth century will re-present the intense 
ethical conceptions of the Greeks, the humanity of Euripides, 
the uprightness of A¢schylus; it will be un-Greek in its ulti- 
mate optimism, gentler and broader and kindlier than it was 
possible for the Greek stage to be. 

It is true that people cannot now be taught, as were the 
people of the ages we are accustomed to call heroic, absolutely 
or principally through the ear. Such a method would be nei- 
ther desirable nor possible, since the invention of printing has 
accustomed the world to teaching conveyed in signs and object- 
lessons. Where the ancient stage had one means of expression 
and influence, the modern will possess many, for every play will 
be built scientifically and will conform to the mystical laws of 
color, number, and sound, which, unseen and heretofore un- 
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suspected, yet underlie the manifested universe—laws that rule 
Nature and guide human nature. 

What hope, it will be asked, is there for the working of such 
a metamorphosis in the face of private interests and private 
cowardice? The prophecy has been made that before the 
middle of the twentieth century many places of public amuse- 
ment—opera-houses, academies of music, athletic grounds, etc. 
—will be provided at public expense. The schools for train- 
ing artists and actors will then be public institutions, free as 
are now our common schools, and the only qualification for en- 
trance will be ability of a marked order. This will come in 
the ordinary progress of evolution—that grand march of hu- 
manity which, within fifty years, has built our public schools 
and made of them usually the most imposing and expensive 
feature of their town; has made free public baths and libraries ; 
and in less than ten years has given us free kindergartens and 
lecture-courses, and is now on the verge of widely extended 
municipal ownership in different directions. In such practical 
fashion our rulers have expressed their conviction that educa- 
tion and hygienic facilities for the people are necessary to the 
well-being and even to the continued existence of a republic. 
The recognition of the ethical and educational value of amuse- 
ments is but one short step further. Free amusements will al- 
ways be cheaper in the end than free prisons and poorhouses. 
The new version of the old aphorism will be, “Let me make the 
amusements of the people and I care not who may make their 
laws.” 

Limited in aspiration and effort to the slow growth of hu- 
manity, the expression of any ideal will come by degrees that 
often appear painfully slow. Yet, though far off it may seem 
to be, in the near future shines the realization of this nine- 
teenth-century ideal—a theater where the actors, the audience, 
the very hall shall be in harmonious vibration: a conditioned 
stage with a conditioned audience. In the erection of such a 
playhouse only the true artist could bear a part. From the 
architect to the laborer, the men who worked upon it would 
have turned their backs forever on the baser side of life; would 
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have realized that work worthily performed becomes worship ; 
would have formed a conception of the brotherhood of man, 
and have realized that fear, worry, despair, treachery, violence, 
and melancholy are only different ways of spelling the one 
word selfishness. Such a theater would have to be built like 
Solomon’s Temple—without the sound of a hammer, 1. ¢., by 
men of peace, in days of peace, with thoughts of peace. It 
would have to be isolated and insulated: isolated from all 
strife, struggle, and competition, if such still pollute the 
atmosphere of its far-off city; apart from centers of 
traffic, from railroads and the noise and bustle of commercial- 
ism, situated in parks or woods, where the tones of Nature and 
of art might blend in one harmonious whole to the God of 
beauty and harmony. It would have to be insulated by an in- 
terior lined with glass and silk—non-conductors that would not 
retain the personality of the audience. The ceilings would be 
of transparent blue, like the dome of Nature; the light diffused 
from invisible centers; the walls draped in shades and tints of 
yellow. 

An ideal resembling this in some points has already been par- 
tially realized through the genius of one man, under the favor 
of one sovereign. In the coming century it will approach 
nearer perfection through the mysterious forces working for 
progress under the scepter of the American people. All the 
changes implied in a great national movement, for pure and 
elevating public entertainment, are not more wonderful than 
would have seemed to our forefathers those wrought by the 
locomotive, the telegraph, the telephone, or the printing-press. 
With the abundant if somewhat latent musical ability of the 
American people, and their unique inventive genius, the reduc- 
tion of artistic theories to practise is but a matter of demand 
and supply. The capacities for expression through light, color, 
sound, motion, and rhythm are yet unguessed ; but we shall have 
spiritual music, entrancing eloquence, rhythmic motion, and 
triumphs of thought-expression when we want and claim them. 

Above all, the artists of the new time will understand the sui- 
cidal power inherent in all meannesses—in jealousy, envy, and 
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competitions. Esprit de corps, which now belongs almost ex- 
clusively to bodies of men banded together for purposes of de- 
struction, will become the rightful property of artists and edu- 
cators working together in the interests of humanity. Dream- 
ers and visionaries all men are called who hope and plan for 
the betterment of the race; but the dreamers and visionaries 
march in the vanguard of progress, with the prophets and seers 
who lead the human army. For— 


“Dreams are half deeds, and this solid earth 
Is built on visions. Wherefore let no scorn 
Greet those who in the darkness watch for dawn.” 


HELEN Porter. 
Passaic Bridge, N. J. 




















COIN OF THE REPUBLIC. 
I. “FREE SILVER” AND THE WAGE-EARNER. 


HE wage-earner is an important part of the social organism, 
and his interest is not unlike that of its other elements. 
But, as it has become somewhat of a habit to consider related 
sections of the larger unit separately, it may not be amiss to 
look at the free-coinage proposition, both in its general and 
more specific aspects. It is a specious and superficial political 
economy which assumes that the community, as a whole, is 
made up of opposing classes whose interests are naturally an- 
tagonistic. On the contrary, the social organism is like the 
human body, in that either prosperity or adversity is general, 
rather than limited or local. 

In a proposed brief outline of the reasons why the unlimited 
coinage of silver, at the ratio of 16 to 1, would be disastrous 
to all classes and to all legitimate business, attention will be 
called only to a few simple and fundamental principles that will 
be easily recognized. The treatment often accorded to this topic 
is a mixture of sophistical theory, pessimism, and class preju- 
dice, which, instead of being instructive to the average man who 
seeks to find the simple truth, leaves him greatly befogged. Its 
spirit is destructive rather than constructive. Doubtless most 
of the advocates of “ free silver” are honest and sincere, but 
they have evolved a sentimental and, to them, a captivating 
philosophy that leaves entirely out of the account natural laws 
and principles, which in their tendency and working are as 
irrepealable as gravitation or the tides. When attention is 
once called to them they are so plain as to be almost self-evident. 
Bimetalism has an attractive sound, as a theory, but a real and 
technical double standard is impossible when the two currency 
metals, in their conventional ratio, vary in value more than a 
fractional part of one per cent. The dearer will then become 
premium funds, and cease its function as money. But, if a 
practical bimetalism be defined as the concurrent circulation of 
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two metals, we now have that condition. There is but one way 
in which this is possible. By a natural law, even in the absence 
of specific legislation, when the national honor makes the dearer 
metal virtually the standard, a considerable volume of the 
cheaper can be floated at a parity through the conceded privilege 
of exchangeability. This is what enables the silver dollar, now 
intrinsically worth less than one-half the standard dollar, to 
circulate at the same valuation. There are two metals, but only 
one standard. It would be as easy to have two different bushels 
or yard-sticks as two monetary standards. Only the present 
limited coinage of silver—even though the past accumulation 
be large—secures the practical equality. 

The governmental stamp upon a disk of metal is primarily a 
certificate of its weight and fineness. In itself it adds no value, 
except as it confers the privilege of an interchange with some- 
thing else of higher value. So long as an inferior thing can be 
freely exchanged for a superior, it will be its equal through 
the aid of an artificial element that consists of that privilege. 
No governmental fiat can create value. A purely fiat currency 
might have some value conferred upon it by being made receiv- 
able for national dues, but, lacking a redeemable basis, it could 
never be otherwise than artificial and uncertain. Unless kept 
iia very restricted volume, it would invariably depreciate from 
the real monetary standard. Value is value because it costs 
something. If free silver coinage were even in uncertain pros- 
pect, the mere anticipation would result in silver monometalism. 
At the first dawn of such a condition the gold would disap- 
pear, and, as a nation, we would have the tremendous accumu- 
lation of the silver of the world dumped upon us at twice its 
real or world value. There would be no practicable way of 
keeping it out. During the weary months and years of the 
transitional period, universal panic, confusion, and disaster 
would reign, and such a loss of confidence always bears most 
heavily upon the manual laborer and salaried man. Business 
would be stagnant, labor a drug, and loss or ruin universal. 

All experience and analogy confirm these statements. The 
few exceptions to the general rule would be the bonanza mine- 
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owner, the wrecker, and the unscrupulous speculator. The 
former could exact two prices for his silver product, and the 
latter, through short selling and superior skill, might prosper 
as well in the midst of general disaster as of prosperity. Con- 
fidence in the present and future stability of values is always 
the mainspring of business and enterprise. The bare possi- 
bility of an impending silver degradation during the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1896 will be recalled as having caused a 
great rush of American securities back from Europe, a terrible 
decline in values, and disaster in general. The present col- 
lective prosperity, great demand for labor at increasing wages, 
and improving values for the products of farm, forge, mine, 
and factory, are largely due to the confidence that comes from a 
sound currency having for its basis the standard recognized by 
all the leading commercial nations. The world is virtually but 
a larger unit, and for a single nation to disregard this fact 
would be as futile as an attempt to lift a few square miles of the 
Atlantic Ocean above the general level and keep it there. 

In the case of a monetary revolution through the degrada- 
tion of the national currency to a silver basis, it may be ad- 
mitted that after a few transitional years of panic, disaster, 
ruin, and stagnation there would finally come an inflation of 
nominal (not real) values. Note how this would affect the 
wage-earner! History uniformly shows that, during periods of 
inflation, wages and salaries are the slowest and last things to 
rise to a complete adjustmént. Commodities are the first to 
respond. The wage-earner would be’a direct loser by inflation, 
because everything he is obliged to purchase would advance 
much faster than his wages. It would also intensify the pres- 
ent social and economic ineqyality. After the disastrous period 
of transition had finally passed,.the owner of a million dollars’ 
worth of property would nomainally possess a valuation of say 
two millions. Note the proportion: The million becomes.two, 
while the man who had nothing would have twice nothing! -It 
is true that in reality, and by the world’s valuation, the million 
of property would not be increased, but locally, and relatively to 
the wage-earner, the very inequality, already so abnormal, 
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would be doubled. Of all men, the wage-earner’s interest lies 
most strongly in the direction of a sound and stable currency. 
Does he want the purchasing power of his wages cut in two 
through the influence of unsound money? Distrust and friction 
always bring “hard times.” 

It will be recalled that not long ago the standing argument 
of the advocates of “free coinage” was that the limitation of sil- 
ver, and the present virtual gold standard, would produce an 
unending fall of prices. Exactly the reverse has taken place. 
Thus the very basic principle of the silverite philosophy is 
proved by experience to be fallacious. However great a volume 
of currency might be, distrust and a lack of confidence would 
make it practically scarce. The condition is noted by the super- 
ficial observer, while the cause hidden behind it is often unsus- 
pected. The average rate of interest, which is really the 
price of money, with temporary exceptions, has declined during 
the last twenty years in about the same proportion that wages 
have advanced. The total circulation per capita has increased 
steadily, as has also the purchasing power of wages. Any 
free-coinage experiment would at once result in silver mono- 
metalism and a silver basis, and under such a régime foreign 
exchange would speedily approximate one hundred per cent. 
premium, and all imported goods and domestic necessities 
would double in apparent price to the wage-earner. 

The annual production of gold is rapidly increasing, and is 
much greater than that of both gold and silver twenty years 
ago. The output of a single small district—that of Cripple 
Creek—has increased from $60,000 in 1891 to $18,000,000 (esti- 
mated) in 1899, and it bids fair to continue to gain. Modern 
methods of mining and extracting gold have been so won- 
derfully improved and perfected that a general and continual 
expansion of world-values, even on a gold basis, is now pre- 
dicted by some able economists. But, as the movement is uni- 
versal, the relativity among nations will not be disturbed. The 
temporary cessation of supplies from South Africa will be but 
incidental and have little effect upon the general trend and 
situation. Economic peace and harmony are at the foundation 
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of all real prosperity. The credit of States and nations and the 
rate at which they can borrow money vary with the ethical and 
economic honor of the people. From the nation down to the 
individual, it is not only good principle but good policy to keep 
the credit high. Where this is the case, capital is attracted, and 
in such localities becomes cheap and plentiful. Every degree 
of the element of doubt adds directly to the rate of interest at 
which money can be had, in an increasing ratio. Nothing is 
more permanently harmful to the debtors of a State than special 
legislation theoretically in their favor. 

In more primitive times, owing to permanent distrust, trans- 
actions were at once closed with real rather than representative 
money. But, with the growing of the modern commercial spirit 
and a higher civilization, there has been a general increase of 
confidence. This has formed a basis for credit, through the use 
of which both domestic and international commerce has enor- 
mously increased. It has also furnished a field for the uni- 
versal use of bills of exchange, drafts, checks, bills, and other 
representatives of real money. So long as there is no doubt 
in regard to ultimate redeemability, almost an unlimited 
amount of business can be transacted with monetary representa- 
tives. But with the prevalence of any unsound financial theo- 
ries, present or prospective faulty legislation, or any sort of 
departure from the conservative solidity as to basis, apprehen- 
sion begins and real money is demanded because redeemability 
is open to some degree of doubt. Confidence forms the key- 
stone in the arch of prosperity. 

The latest returns from the Transvaal, previous to the break- 
ing out of the war, show that the gold product for nine months 
ending September 36th reached a total value of $69,516,973. 
This is only $8,553,788 less than the output for the full year 
of 1898, and is $12,798,294 more than the total for 1897. With 
the wonderfully rich discoveries in the Klondike, British 
Columbia, Australia, and unnumbered other places, there is 
every indication that the total stock of gold on hand will rapidly 
and continuously increase in the future. Aside from the small 
fraction of the product used in the ornamental arts, the great 
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bulk remains on hand, and does not disappear like the less pre- 
cious metals. 

Natural law and evolution would indicate that with the 
immense modern accumulation of wealth, and the greatly aug- 
mented volume of commerce, there would be a corresponding 
tendency toward a more valuable and concentrated monetary 
basis. Among barbarous tribes the currency is composed of 
beads and shells; and, as ascending steps in civilization are 
taken, iron, copper, nickel, silver, and gold come respectively 
into relative use in an advancing order of value. Evolution is a 
universal principle. Things that are cumbersome and ineffi- 
cient are continually being displaced by those of greater per- 
fection. There is really nothing more strange or revolutionary 
in the recent basal substitution of gold for silver than in that of 
electricity for horse-power, or railroad service for that of the 
stage-coach. Where wages are not more than ten or fifteen 
cents a day, as in China, small copper coins of trifling value 
can still be utilized; but, with the advance of values and civiliza- 
tion, improved tools and instruments are a natural accom- 
paniment. 

No metal can really become a standard unless it possesses 
international acceptability. There are no walls between nations, 
and the commercial world is the only practical unit. Under 
modern conditions, different countries are near neighbors, 
and it is impossible for any one to disregard the action of the 
others. 

The “silver question” has no class, partizan, or sectional sig- 
nificance. The whole country would suffer and become finan- 
cially disorganized by a drop to silver monometalism. This is 
as true of the poor as of the rich, of labor as of capital, of the 
agriculturist as of the manufacturer, and of Colorado as of 
New York. In the case of the greatest general inflation, which 
was during the civil war, wages and salaries were the slowest 
and last things to rise to the full proportion of material prod- 
ucts. A sound and stable financial system is advantageous to all 
sections. Any theoretical diversity of local or sectional interests 
is the result either of demagogism or of ignorance. 
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The principles regarding money and coinage that have been 
outlined are true because they are natural. With the elimina- 
tion of the artificial elements that have been injected into the 
subject by sectionalism, partizanship, and prejudice, difficul- 
ties vanish, and unity and harmiony are seen to be reasonable. 

Henry Woop. 

Boston, Mass. 





II. Way We Use MeEtALLic Money. 


ATIONAL people have a well understood reason for every 
act they perform. When they make use of an article, they 
know why they do so—why they use one article or tool in 
preference to another. But probably not one man in a hundred 
can give a rational explanation of the reason why gold and silver 
are almost exclusively used as a basis for currency, or money. 
The majority accept the strained and beclouded reasons put into 
the mouths of political charlatans by their masters, who prate 
of “ good money,” “ sound money,” etc., little thinking that all 
such talk is nonsense to intelligent men who have studied the 
question closely enough to see through the deep scheme that 
has raised these metals to the false position they occupy. 

There was an original reason for exalting these metals to their 
sovereign power, entirely disconnected with present conditions 
or institutions, and it will be interesting to find out what this 
reason was. Let us go back to the dawn of civilization and see 
if we cannot discover the true origin of the use of these metals 
as money, and the original incentive that suggested it. 

The earliest form of exchange was barter—the exchange of 
one article for another directly. As civilization advanced, and 
the demands of the people became larger and more varied, this 
system of barter proved too inconvenient and cumbersome. The 
idea of a medium of exchange—a convenient representative of 
any kind of commodity—was the natural outgrowth of this 
steadily developing demand. Various materials were resorted to 
at different times and in various countries: among the most 
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savage, the skins of wild animals, flint arrow-heads, etc. ; among 
pastoral people, oxen were used, and the Greek coins bear evi- 
dence of this. Other materials used as money at different times 
were: leather, cowry shells, and the shells of periwinkles and 
clams ; wampum and beads among the Indians; cakes of tea in 
India; the bark of the muiberry tree in China; of no late date, 
tobacco in Virginia and Maryland and codfish in Massachusetts ; 
salt in Abyssinia; nails in Scotland; iron in Sparta; lead in 
Burmah ; and bullets in the New England colonies. These are 
only a few of the materials resorted to at different times and in 
various parts of the world. However, all these materials failed 
to meet the requirements of the dominant classes—for the 
reason that they were too easily accessible to the people and too 
generally distributed, making it impossible for them to be 
monopolized and absolutely controlled. 

It must be borne in mind that the time of which we speak 
was in the earliest eras of civilization. This was a primitive 
age, and the only form of government yet developed was des- 
potism. The masses were densely ignorant and in an equal 
degree sunk in superstition. The will of the monarch and that 
of their deities, expressed through their priestly class (always 
one of the instruments of despotism), was the only law they 
knew. These ignorant and superstitious beings had access to 
the soil and its products only through the ruling power, which 
retained whatever of these was beneficial to itself and aided in 
its perpetuation. Among these reservations were the royal 
sacred metals—gold and silver. These were the especial prop- 
erty of the despot and his priestly allies, and inaccessible to the 
people on pain of extreme punishment—often death. The 
primary cause of this reservation grew out of superstition, and 
in this way: One of the earliest forms of religion was the wor- 
ship of the sun. The similarity in color between gold and the 
sun led to the belief among sun-worshipers that gold was in 
some mysterious way generated by the sun, or was of solar 
origin; hence it was held not only as sacred, but as symbolic. 
Round tablets, disks, and other articles of gold were placed in 
the temples, symbolizing the sun-god. The worship in some 
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portions of the world was gradually transformed from the sun- 
symbolic representative, and gold became a royal and sacred 
metal—prized above its utilitarian value. 

Pindar, five hundred years before the time of Christ, invoking 
Theia, the mythological mother of the sun-god, exclaimed: 
“ Through thee it is that mortals esteem mighty gold above all 
things else!” 

The worship of the sun was not confined to the Asiatic 
nations. Races of whom they had no knowledge, and conse- 
quently with whom they had no intercourse, worshipéd the 
same deity. The people of the Western continent, then un- 
known to the people of Asia, bowed down in adoration before 
the same great orb. However, the people may have been 
descendants of Asiatics who had wandered forth ages before 
from their original home, bearing with them the racial super- 
stition, and in the lapse of time had forgotten their origin. 
But this is a question for the ethnologist. We know that 
the Peruvians, before the advent of the Spaniards, weré sun- - 
worshipers, and believed the gold found among their moun- 
tains to be the sun’s tears, and held it sacred accordingly. 

It was natural enough that primitive man, stronger in 
imagination than in reason, was struck with the grandeur and 
beneficence of the great source of light. Realizing that through 
its influence his animal senses were gratified; that during its 
absence he shivered with cold and felt the pangs of hunger; 
that when it displayed its power all Nature smiled and brought 
forth its fruit ; that when winter wrapped the world in ice, and 
the sun withdrew his warmth, all Nature seemed to die: was it 
to be wondered at that the untutored savage should bow down 
and worship that power which seemed to command both life 
and death? , 

Wherever the sun was worshiped, golden ornaments were 
deemed the most appropriate and acceptable in the temples. 
The “sun-stuff” (gold) was given by the votaries and accepted 
by the priests as the greatest and best gift. From the sun- 
worshipers, the superstitious regard for gold passed to the 
devotees of other religions, and, in the ceremonial worship of 
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their divinities, ornaments and offerings of gold were always a 
conspicuous and important feature. In the conception of all the 
various religionists, gold occupies a prominent position in the 
surroundings of their deities and their accompaniments. Golden 
thrones, crowns, scepters, and various other paraphernalia are 
common in the description of all deities and their habitat. Even 
in our own religion, the early devotees gave vivid descriptions 
of such thrones and crowns, and golden harps and golden wings 
of the angels. Even the streets of the New Jerusalem are 
golden. 

This is a sufficient suggestion as to how gold became imbued 
with the atmosphere of sanctity and mystery that it held for 
ages even after civilization had made great progress. The 
furth«: study of this subject will be found full of interest, but 
does not concern our immediate purpose. 

What has been said of gold is true of silver, only in a less 
degree—the latter metal bearing the same relation to the moon 
as gold bore to the sun. As the moon was only a secondary 
deity, of course its complementary metal was secondary. With 
this knowledge of the relative status of the so-called precious 
metals, it is easy to comprehend how they were finally settled 
upon by the despots of Asia as the material of which the medium 
of exchange should consist. These despots had constantly in 
mind the perpetuation and increase of their power, and the 
maintenance intact of existing conditions and institutions. It 
was gradually becoming more difficult to maintain their advan- 
tages by force, and, as they were constantly devising new means 
for preserving these advantages and increasing their power over 
the masses, this conception was a master-stroke of policy. The 
mines being the property of the crown, and the priests holding 
the entire bulk of the available metal (Church and State being 
one entirety), by utilizing these metals as a medium of exchange 
it would be in the power of the dominant classes—the aris- 
tocracy and the priests—to fix all values and actually control 
the entire product of the industry of the population. These 
clever financiers evidently realized the advantage to themselves 
which the control of the volume of currency would give. No 
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other conceivable measure could have placed in their hands the 
vast power thus secured, or so certainly insure its perpetuation 
in the hands of their descendants. 

Thus it was that gold and silver became the money metals 
in Asia, and the object of their use was without question the 
perpetuation of the power of the dominant class. The use of 
these metals as money began in Asia at an early date. Their 
first use in the form of coins is ascribed to the Lydians—about 
a thousand years before Christ. Others ascribe it to the people 
of Argos. At any rate, the use of the crude metals was estab- 
lished prior to this date—long before even eastern Europe had 
caught a glimpse of the dim dawn of enlightenment just be- 
ginning to dispel the night of slavery in Asia. The ignorant 
masses of Asia, through generations of training, came to con- 
sider this financial system as legitimate and entirely natural— 
when they thought of it at all. 

The use of the metals in this manner gradually spread from 
Central Asia to the coast of the Mediterranean through the 
agency of the Phceenicians. These were especially a commercial 
and maritime people, and established themselves upon the coast 
of Asia Minor before the time of Abraham. They used gold 
and silver in exchanges in his time—nearly a thousand years 
before the Trojan war. Abraham paid for the cave of Mach- 
pelah for a burial place in metal money—when the Greeks were 
still in a state of comparative barbarism. 

The Phoenicians began to traffic with the islands in the 
Grecian archipelago near the coast, and were the first people 
. with whom the inhabitants of these islands ever held commercial 
intercourse. Through this traffic with the Phoenicians, the 
Greeks learned the use of metal money. The native traders 
sold to the Pheenicians for gold the products of the country, 
which were brought to them by the inhabitants, paying for 
them this same Pheenician gold. Gradually, in this way, gold 
brought from Asia became the medium of exchange in Greece. 

The commercial class alone, coming in contact with the source 
of supply, of course controlled the volume of the metal money 
and fixed all values—absolutely controlling the condition finan- 
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cially, and through the financial condition socially and to a 
great extent politically, of the producing (or industrial) masses. 
Certainly this commercial class realized the great advantage 
they enjoyed, which gave them immense influence with the 
ruling political power; and it was an easy step to secure the 
control of whatever mines were developed within the area 
over which they ruled. Thus the commercial class gradually 
developed into the rich and powerful, and finally into the aristo- 
cratic, which, continuing to control the royal metals and through 
them the volume of money, absolutely controlled all values and 
all the products of industry. It being impossible for the people 
to secure any of this currency except through the class that 
controlled it, it is easily seen how, by making money scarce and 
dear, they could (1) compel the sacrifice on the part of the 
people of the products of their industry, (2) absorb their sub- 
stance, and (3) compel them, ignorant as they were, to assume 
obligations impossible of fulfilment that placed them in a condi- 
tion of virtual slavery. 

By contracting the volume of money, or at least holding it to 
a limited volume, the people, unable without it to secure the 
necessities of life, were compelled to assume obligations to be 
met by future labor to maintain their families ; and these obliga- 
tions were secured by pledging their homes and finally selling 
their wives and children into slavery. By this means alone a 
large portion of the population of Lacedzemonia were reduced to 
the condition of chattel slaves at the time of Lycurgus—about 
eight hundred years before Christ. Revolution was under way 
when Lycurgus by his reforms abolished the system and recon- 
structed the State—and it rose to the pinnacle of power in 
Greece. Three hundred years later, at the time of Solon, a 
similar condition was reached through the money system. In 
Attica war was about to burst forth between the masses and 
the rich. Solon, by wise reforms, avoided the collision for a 
time, but he failed to change the money system and it produced 
the same result as before; and time and again the same cause 
brought on strife and bloodshed in Greece. 
From Greece there passed into Italy the colonists from 
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whom grew that giant among nations, the Roman Empire, 
which by its conquests carried its civilization and its institutions 
throughout Europe. Among these institutions was the metallic 
money system; and this throughout all the changes and 
advancement of European civilization has remained practically 
unchanged to the present day in its vicious and oppressive 
possibilities—a blot of primeval barbarism upon the enlighten- 
ment of the nineteenth century. 

The intelligence of the world has been directed toward the 
problem of production. Methods of production have been 
multiplied and improved until the power of man seems almost 
unlimited in this direction. Means of intercourse, of travel, 
and of transportation have been discovered, the world has 
progressed with mighty strides since the breaking of the dark- 
ness of the Middle Ages, and the race has been too absorbed in 
the great work it has accomplished to give attention to other 
matters. But the time seems now at hand when this problem 
will be taken up and this stain of barbarism wiped from the 
escutcheon of modern progress. 3 

The volume of money metals being limited, the class that 
controls them to-day possesses identically the same power as 
did the controlling classes under the despotisms of Asia, the 
crude republics of Greece, the empire of Rome, or the feudalism 
of medieval Europe. 


J. A. CoLiins. 
Washington, D. C. 








THE COLLEGE OF COMMERCE. 


COLLEGE of Commerce was organized in the University 

of California over a year ago. The work of instruction 
in this University is distributed into courses of study called 
“colleges,” and the college of commerce is codrdinated with 
eight other previously existing colleges. Like the other col- 
leges, it has its minimum of prescribed general studies; its 
quota of so-called “group electives,” which form the student’s 
characteristic work, and its quota of “free electives,” chosen 
with full liberty by the student. ; 

The curriculum of the colleges expects to include as dis- 
tinctive subjects: economic, legal, political, and geographical 
studies, technological studies concerning transportation, and 
technological studies concerning the materials of commerce. 
Among the economic studies may be mentioned: the general 
principles and theory of political economy; labor and wages; 
theory and practise of exchange; theory of value; markets; 
currency; banking; transportation; industrial and commercial 
organization; corporations; communication; insurance; con- 
sumption, and the principles of demand and storage; commer- 
cial usages of different countries; public finance; statistics; 
economic history. 

Besides giving instruction in such courses as these, it is ex- 
pected that the college will carry on continuous investigations 
in all the movements of trade; in transportation, communica- 
tion, exchange, finance, banking, and insurance; in markets, 
products, and prices: in short, in all the conditions—legal, po- 
litical, economic, and physical—upon which trade depends. 
It is intended that the results of these general investigations 
shall be published for the use of the community, and that 
special investigations shall be undertaken from time to time in 
response to the demands of the community. 

The establishment of this college of commerce is a sign of 
our broadening horizon—educational and material. That the 
first such college should be established in California is per- 
haps significant of the fact that we here look out across the 
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new commercial ocean to the inviting fields of the Orient. But 
the movement is also in accordance with both the general tend- 
ency of education and the special development of the Univer- 
sity of California. This general tendency is to make univer- 
sities respond more closely and completely to all the activities 
of life that surround us. And for the rational discussion of 
the causes that originate and develop its institutions, the temper 
and spirit of California life must be taken into account. For 
the institutions of California, and chief among them the State 
University, have characteristic qualities that differentiate them 
from those of other communities. While there may be piece- 
meal or wholesale importations from abroad, nevertheless the 
flavor of the country is ere long imparted to the foreign growth, 
and it soon partakes of the spirit of the place. The idea be- 
comes modified in its new social and physical environment. 

Particularly, the University of California, with all its debt 
to other communities, may be said to bé of native growth. The 
“university” idea is, of course, here as everywhere, of the same 
origin; and the actual institution here has a multitude of sur- 
vivals, additions, and appendages, more or less good and 
desirable, which show its relationship to like institutions of 
both former and present times. But its spirit and its develop- 
ment show it to be peculiarly consonant with its environment. 
This, however, has not come through any process of in-breed- 
ing, for its faculty is gathered from far and wide. Provincial- 
ism has never controlled its policy. But an amalgamating 
spirit, for the most part unconscious and unobserved, has ever 
been at work upon the many diverse component minds and 
elements of the University, shaping the institution into a com- 
plete and symmetrical growth of its own. 

This college of commerce, then, so far as it is a departure, 
is such only as a new branch is a departure in the life of a tree. 
This new element of our education is in entire conformity with 
our university organization. And it illustrates the ready 
adaptability of this organization to new requirements. It illus- 
trates, further, the capacity of the California spirit to appre- 
hend and respond to the demands as they arise of intellectual, 
social, and industrial progress. 
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The University of California has ever striven to minister to 
the intellectual needs of the community and to the two leading 
industries of the State—agriculture and mining. It has like- 
wise aimed to educate skilled engineers and to nourish and 
promote science in many of its departments. It has attempted, 
directly and indirectly, to contribute to the rational solution 
of great social questions. But the prominent sides of its ac- 
tivity have been in the historical discussion of science, whether 
natural or social, and in the application of science, especially 
physical, to the practical utilities of life. Each of its existing 
colleges may be said to have a twofold purpose: (1) To or- 
ganize, teach, and promote the knowledges specially under its 
charge; and (2) so to train men and women that they will be 
able to use these several knowledges as a means of their own 
livelihood and for the betterment of society. 

Now, the college of commerce has the same twofold purpose. 
Under its faculty will fall the exploitation of all the subjects 
that come under the larger name of commerce, as well as the 
duty of equipping and training the persons that are to engage 
in commercial life. It has taken upon itself a duty of supreme 
importance. Looking at the organization and spirit of the 
University of California, we do not see how it could have 
evaded the responsibility of taking hold of this side of social 
life. But, in undertaking this work, it undertakes, in large 
measure, to answer for the future. 

Commerce lies at the root of social conditions. All our 
modern society rests upon modern commercialism. The 
amendment of commercialism will be the measure of social im- 
provement. The university that establishes a department of 
commerce throws itself right upon the battle-lines of the con- 
tending forces—strangling conservatism and far-reaching 
revolution. Universities have contributed much to emancipa- 
tion of thought and to political freedom. But real political—not 
to say general social—freedom cannot subsist together with 
economic enslavement. A university that supports a college 
of commerce undertakes the work of economic emancipation. 


WILLIAM Carey JONES. 
The University of California. 














THE MORALITY OF CO-OPERATION. 


O line of thought or work is isolated; no question stands 
alone. Interwoven through the vast fabric of human 
affairs the diverse threads of thought come together in varying 
relations ; and, though seeming but a tangle at close range, this 
wonderful weave expands to larger view into the harmonious 
design of evolution. The labor question is no exception to this 
rule. As provision for physical wants is the fundamental prob- 
lem of material existence, and culture and development of the 
higher nature are limited to the margin of time free from the 
struggle for bread, this struggle so interpenetrates all other 
spheres of influence that it exceeds the limits of the economists 
and becomes a moral and religious theme for those who would 
uplift humanity : surely not least of al! for ministers of the Christ 
who provided as well for the material as the spiritual needs of 
his hearers. He did not forget the multitude’s hunger, or 
expect to satisfy it with hope of heaven, but supplemented les- 
sons of love and faith with loaves and fishes. “ Shall the ser- 
vant be greater than his Lord?” The importance of their divine 
calling did not blind the Apostles to the significance of the labor 
problem when they said: “ Neither did we eat any man’s bread 
for naught, but wrought with labor and travail ‘night and day 
that we might not be chargeable to any of you. Not because we 
have not power, but to make ourselves an example unto you to 
follow us.” 

It is the economic condition—the means by which men get 
their bread—which, more than anything else, influences their 
characters, individually and nationally. The pages of history, 
presenting a moving picture of humanity’s condition under a 
varying status of progress and civilization, show everywhere 
the imprint of the toiler’s hand. Indeed, the industrial ques- 
tion so modifies all other features as to become the expression 
upon the face of life. 

Never since the passage of that first labor law, “ In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” has man so nearly worked out 
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his material salvation as to-day, with an abundant earth yield- 
ing food, clothing, and shelter, with rapid transportation bring- 
ing the ends of the earth together, and with the aid of increas- 
ing perfection of labor-saving machinery. But, when to the 
gains of science we add vast sums and improved methods for 
reform and charitable work, and yet fail to keep pace with 
increasing ignorance, degradation, and want, we seem to be 
“ever learning but never able to come to a knowledge of the 
truth.” Evidently our efforts to educate, uplift, and relieve are 
but pruning off the branches of the fault and leaving the root 
untouched. The discouraging failure of Christianity to Chris- 
tianize is largely influenced by the neutralizing effect of the 
bread-struggle upon its teachings. It is vain to preach the 
Golden Rule one day in the week while the competitive 
scramble the other six overshadows the higher teaching and 
becomes the accepted standard. Business men frankly assert 
that the Golden Rule is impracticable, forgetting that the 
rulings of Christ do not admit of amendment, and that faulty, 
changing human law must give way when it conflicts with the 
unalterable principles of Divine teaching. It is well to preach 
the law whose whole fulfilment is “loving one another ;” but 
also to use voice and vote to establish industrial conditions 
wherein one can afford to love his neighbor is still better. 

In abnormal social as in diseased physical conditions, confu- 
sion arises from mistaking symptoms for the organic fault; 
while a knowledge of the underlying principles of pathology— 
as simple as comprehensive—explains the apparent contradic- 
tions of superficial symptoms by showing they have a relative, 
not fundamental, value in the case. The vexed question of 
want in the midst of plenty is unanswered by changes in the 
tariff, or in the money system, or by restricted immigration, or 
by limiting production, or other panaceas of the politicians ; 
it is merely a problem of simple division and just distribution. 
It is necessary to know the principles of simple division before 
attempting the higher arithmetic. If, given a definite number of 
people and enough to supply their wants, we fail to work out 
the simple problem, why wonder at failure to handle the un- 
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known quantities of a spiritual world with whose basic prin- 
ciples of love we are proved ignorant by our brother’s need? 
The present laws of distribution are neither mathematical nor 
divine, and by encouraging the stronger man to take his 
brother’s coat and cloak, without asking, they are essentially 
immoral. Duty demands that each man array himself posi- 
tively upon the humanitarian side, for, by neutrally avoiding a 
decision, they “who are not for it are against it.” 

In this enlightened age one may no longer hope that contem- 
plation of another world will excuse his neglect of this. Man’s 
threefold nature requires development along the triple planes of 
physical, mental, and spiritual being; but he must perfect the 
lower nature if he would free the higher from its overwhelming 
influence. Vain will be the speculations about the “ God whom 
he has not seen” until he learns to love the “ brother whom 
he has seen.” There is no question without an answer—no 
problem without a solution; and the sincere need but ask to 
receive, and but seek to find. The problems of this world are 
neither beneath our notice nor beyond our comprehension, and 
they will wait upon our attention. “ Know ye not that we shall 
judge angels? how much more things that pertain to this life?” 
It is not the caprice of a loving Father that produces so much 
material suffering, but the breaking of divine laws of love and 
justice. The want and injustice upon tais fair green earth are 
made by man, and by him must they be unmade, for he “ must 
work out his own salvation.” What is life for if not to learn? 
And why try to evade the lesson of our day, when only by 
knowledge of and harmony with the divine law can we over- 
come suffering? Of what use are the capabilities of the human 
mind and heart if not to right the wrongs produced by human 
ignorance and selfishness? And upon what planet and at what 
time are they destined for use if not here and now? 

The condition of the laborer has fluctuated throughout the 
ages, but the broad purposes of evolution are woven through all 
time in progressive lines. To place men in harmony with the 
evolutionary action is the secure course for the individual and 
for society, for the law of evolution is inevitable whether man 
wisely work with it or foolishly oppose it. His ignorance does 
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not lessen the suffering produced by inharmony with it, though 
it blinds him to the cause of his pain. To avoid learning a law 
offers no protection from its workings, for natural law is 
impartial and disregards no man, however much he ignores it. 

“In the beginning,” God completed the creation with man 
and gave him “ dominion over the fish of the sea, the fowl of 
the air, and over every living thing;”’ but the injunction to 
subdue the earth did not mean that he should subjugate his 
brother. Man’s primal inheritance held potentially all that 
science and invention have or will discover; and freedom from 
the taskmaster, Ignorance, was to come through Knowledge, 
which should become an incentive, a pleasure, and a power. 
“ Know ye the truth, and the truth shall make you free,” applies 
alike to material and spiritual things. It is knowledge of the 
truth of material laws that gives the modern motive-power by 
chaining the lightning, harnessing Niagara, and making skilled 
fingers of metal and wood to do man’s work. It is a knowledge 
of the truth that “moreover the profit of the earth is for all” 
that will yet free men from the unjust laws that allow a selfish 
minority to control the “profit of the earth” for themselves 
while their brothers want. And spiritually it is a realizing 
knowledge that “the kingdom of heaven is within” that will 
free the sacred silence from the cries of oppressor and op- 
pressed. 

Injustice cheats the robbed of his due and the robber in his 
higher nature, which gains most in loving his “ neighbor as 
himself.” Justice is the pivot, with human selfishness at one 
pole and divine sacrifice at the other. Man is not less bound 
by ties of blood to kin than by the ties of his nature to man- 
kind. He may not separate his interests from the least of his 
brothers: for though he outdistance the majority intellectually, 
physically, and financially, it is by the loving hand of help to 
those below that he will uplift his own spiritual nature. 


“The Holy Supper is kept indeed 
In whatso we share with another’s need: 
Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare.” 


One must question the design of the Deity to deny the social 
organism, or to suppose that any man is superfluous or of less 
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account than the sparrows—or the speculators. Each individual 
contributes to the completion of some stage of progress, and 
advance to higher planes is best secured by helping advance the 
whole series. The struggle of souls differs not in kind if in 
degree. He that seeks to gain material benefit by robbing his 
fellow-men of opportunities to work out the possibilities of 
their natures stands in his own light spiritually; and the pulpit 
that sanctions the system quotes the Master in preaching and 
questions him in practise. 

“Man cannot live by bread alone,” and the burden of the 
hungry cry—consciously or unconsciously—is for food for the 
higher nature ; for liberty to express himself; for a chance to be 
a man, not a machine bound to a master’s task. What equality 
of opportunity may do is foreshadowed in the distorted lines 
of oppressed life from the Old World which have expanded 
under broader opportunities in the New, and to-day make up 
the composite of the typical American character—head of the 
coming race! 

No one because of his wealth is free from obligation to the 
worker, for, in the last analysis, all wealth is the product of 
labor. A man may be blinded to this truth by a selfish satisfac- 
tion with his position and a legal indorsement of it; but a 
review of the origin of wealth makes it apparent to any seeking 
mind. The earth contains the elements, which are changed 
and rearranged until they reach the states of grain and flesh 
and cotton and wool and metal and wood; but they are food, 
clothing, and shelter only when human labor-power has brought 
them into service. The force of Niagara is a fact of countless 
years; its value dates from the application of human labor- 
power, which in this generation makes it turn the wheels of the 
modern machine. The human labor-power embodied in the 
air-brake has put a value on the atmosphere, which was called 
the freest of things. Fortunate mining operations may pay a 
thousand per cent. on the capital invested, but the value of the 
precious metals depends upon the labor expended in seeking 
them ; and the price is not set by the lucky finder, but is aver- 
aged by the labor of the unsuccessful miner. The workers in 
mills, factories, etc., add to the value of the raw material by 
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their labor. The inheritance of wealth does not change its 
origin, whether it was produced by agriculture, manufacturing, 
mining—or even by the sale of slaves. The virgin soil, the 
closed manufactory, the unworked mine, and the idle slave 
prove a source of outlay rather than income: it is the active 
human labor-power that produces value. The salaried positions 
are supported by wealth originated in useful toil. The boasted 
independence of higher education rests upon a debt to labor, 
which provided students with food, clothing, shelter, and books, 
and kept the roads in good condition while they journeyed 
through college. The cooks and clothiers and carpenters and 
printers were too busy earning a living to go to college; 
nor could they afford to enjoy the best of theiz own products; 
and their wages were paid only because that much wealth had 
been produced by some other worker—whether an industrial 
ancestor or a contemporary toiler matters not. The surgeon’s 
knife, the teacher’s pen, and the speaker’s eloquence are entitled 
to their reward, for “the laborer is worthy of his hire;” but 
they are sharing, not producing, the wealth that toil has taken 
form the earth. 

Change is the law of progress. All Nature shows the insta- 
bility of material forms. The particles of mineral, taken up into 
the plant to be absorbed by the animal, may produce muscular 
power or nourish the brain: and the inert earth becomes in- 
deed “food for thought.” But the harmonious progress in 
Nature’s kingdom, blindly following the laws and the leader- 
ship of the divine Mind, contrasts with the strife of conscious 
man, who uses his privilege of free-will so selfishly as to 
obstruct the progress of his fellow-men. Through human 
institutions of government, learning, religion, industry, runs 
the wider purpose of mankind’s growth; but at every step are 
seen his pitiful attempts to stay its progress—because his 
ignorance fills him with fear of the unknown change. The 
existing condition of things is neither sacred nor permanent; 
and the disproportion resulting from efforts to restrict society 
to the measures of an outgrown system produces the familiar 
phenomena of paralytic pain and irritability in the social 
organism. The antiquity of an error, instead of indorsing, 
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should the more condemn it. The first murderer’s protest 
against being his “brother’s keeper” is to-day no justification of 
a system that slays the “ sweetness and light” in the lives of 
many toiling brothers. 

The days of Roman slavery, of feudalism, of tenantry, belong 
to the past. The present industrial unrest means the passing 
away also of the wage system. Why prolong the agony of its 
death-struggle when a better condition of things needs but 
recognition to be adopted? The new mechanical power placed 
in competition with the workers from 1880 to 1890 was equal to 
the labor-power of forty million men. Every day sees other 
inventions and discoveries to free man from the burden of toil 
and give leisure for the cultivation of his higher nature; 
but, instead of operating as a blessing, selfishness would per- 
vert it to a curse for the laborers. As we know to-day, men’s 
ignorance and filth caused the old-time plagues, which were 
ascribed to the mysterious workings of Providence; so the 
modern suffering and want are due to unjust human laws, 
for “ God is not the author of confusion, but of peace.” That 
the ever-present army of unemployed should calmly submit to 
starvation is unlikely; that so tremendous a force should be 
left unguided is unwise. Since the only remedy—shortening 
the length of the labor day, and so employing all—will never 
be conceded under private ownership of natural resources and 
instruments of production and distribution, evidently only in 
collective ownership can the amount of necessary labor be har- 
monized with human wants. And in the resulting leisure men 
will expand into the solution of other problems, for “love 
worketh no ill ;” and codperation is industrially the counterpart 
of the moral law, which is fulfilled in one phrase: “ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” It is folly to expect man’s 
spiritual nature to increase in personal harmony while it con- 
tinues in social discord. 

Competition means a struggle for victory over fellow- 
competitors: codperation means a united struggle for victory 
over toil and sorrow and ignorance—mankind’s common foes. 
The wonderful material progress of our day comes from a 
knowledge of the laws governing heat, light, sound, etc., and 
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Nature’s secrets are traced to the fountain-head of physical 
force. But power is ever a responsibility ; and the tremendous 
forces in man’s hand, if used for humanity, will work miracles 
of good—but, equally powerful, if used selfishly they will react 
to his destruction. The time is ripe to adopt an industrial 
system that shall reckon upon the spiritual side of the case. 

The pessimists say that to-day’s problems are world-old; yes, 
but all these ages humanity has traveled, be it never so blindly, 
toward the truth, and the slow, sorrowful, weary journey has 
not been in vain. Never before has man been able to press the 
button of science and call upon Nature to do his drudgery. But, 
wonderful as the gain has been, it might be multiplied were the 
common ambition for the common good, instead of for the 
almighty dollar under a system tending to produce a homeless 
poor and a heartless rich. Why pray so fervently for abundant 
outpouring of the Spirit, and fail to prepare the favorable 
earthly conditions upon which it is ever ready to descend—and 
never more so than now? 

The law of the survival of the fittest originated in the jungle. 
Applied to the competitive system, it results in a preservation 
of the commercial adept, whose success too often depends upon 
the contribution to business of time, money, brains, energy, 
and conscience; and the survival of the financially fit may be 
the preservation of the morally unfit. That the survivor has 
done business strictly within the limits of the law but points 
out anew that legality is not justice, and shows that a legal 
indorsement of conditions that sacrifice the sentiments of 
humanity and justice to business success stamps both the system 
and the law as detrimental to the race. 

The trusts and monopolies are here in their proper time and 
place to emphasize the wrongs of the present system and to 
teach the value of codperation in a still broader way. They 
demonstrate that combinations of money, brains, and energy 
can produce at lower figures than the same capital under 
individual production ; but that the Standard Oil Company, by 
controlling the supply, has made oil cheaper than ever before 
should confuse no one. The point is, if the company selling oil 
at ten cents a gallon makes multi-millionaires of its owners, 
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these additional millions may be used to benefit the millions of 
consumers under a codperative system. The picture of richly 
endowed universities, much of the money coming in pennies 
from the poor whose children perforce must leave the common 
schools to begin the bread-struggle, is typical of the system 
whose workings continually sacrifice the interests of the helpless 
majority. To think that devoting a portion of the spoils to so 
worthy an object justifies the system is to forget that “I the 
Lord love judgment ; I hate robbery for burnt offering.” 

It is often remarked that there is “ always room at the top;” 
but the shining example of Gould beginning as a brakeman has 
neither inspiration nor consolation to the unemployed brakeman 
unable to get work. The top of everything—except castles in 
Spain—must have adequate foundation; and, as it is not suit- 
able or possible for the masses of the social structure to reach 
the top, the main problem concerns the possibilities of those 
below it. In saying that Gould or any other successful financier 
succeeded because of his own efforts, and that any other ener- 
getic man might have done the same, one forgets that the oppor- 
tunity was not open to every other man or even one hundred 
other men; for the profitable manipulation of stocks or the 
controlled market for goods depends upon other men’s losses: 
and the limitations of the market—the demand—could not have 
been extended a hundredfold by as many equally competent 
competitors. The market for the various lines of goods will 
absorb but a certain average amount; and success of the few 
who control it is not to be counted as in spite of other competi- 
tors’ failures but largely because of them. The growth of the 
large department stores is fed by the failures of the smaller 
concerns ; the increasing acreage of the farms depends upon the 
disappearance of the smaller holdings, with the significant 
change that the small farmer is a tenant or an employee where 
he had built his own hearthstone. But the new owners are not 
secure, for the system by which they displaced the poorer man 
will in time victimize them with a larger fortune: “ He taketh 
the «vise in his own craftiness.” The commercially fit, whose 
capital of ten millions makes it survive smaller competitors to- 
day, must to-morrow give way before the capital of one hun- 
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dred millions. And so on, until all business is controlled by a 
few, and the many will be as free to succeed as they are free to 
fly ; for to overcome the law of gravitation is no more difficult 
than to rise with the paralysis of no opportunity. “But if ye 
bite and devour one another, take heed that ye be not consumed 
one of another,” is a timely warning for the successful leaders 
of the competitive system, who give their employees but a por- 
tion of what they earn and yet hope the market—of which the 
workers form the major part—will absorb the goods produced, 
though the wages paid for labor are less than one-half the 
retail price of the goods. No wonder the scramble to produce 
low and sell high results in overproduction! And it grows plain 
that, in the interdependence of men in the complex cofditions 
of our highly organized civilization, it is only through a system 
giving the greatest good to the greatest number that codperation 
can bring order out of the present competitive chaos. 

The labor question may no longer be regarded merely as an 
interesting study for economists and a personal problem for day 
laborers. It closely concerns all men. The idle rich, whose 
unearned dividends are spent to exclude the stress and strain 
and struggle of life, thereby lose much of its meaning; for the 
law of action and reaction is satisfied in a system that cheats 
the rich victims out of the deeper meanings of life and brother- 
hood, while it robs the poor sufferers of the means of living. 

The children of the fortunate middle class, who graduate 
from college to take up some of the world’s work, find it difficult 
to locate favorably. They are well equipped as teachers, min- 
isters, lawyers, doctors, architects, engineers, journalists, or 
manufacturers, but everywhere are the ranks already crowded ; 
while ignorance, vice, injustice, disease, unsanitary buildings, 
poor roads, unreliable newspapers, and shabby clothing cry for 
relief on every hand. Here is overproduction, indeed, alike of 
wants and of means to supply them! And this discord can 
become harmony only through equality of opportunity—oppor- 
tunity for each to contribute his quota to the necessary work of 
the world, with no princely or beggarly idleness; opportunity 
for each to cease work when he has earned his living, and not 
toil through weary hours for another’s profit; opportunity to 
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see and know more of the beautiful green earth, which 
symbolizes even better things : to see with the clear, calm gaze of 
health and intelligence, not dulled or brutalized or embittered 
by want and ignorance and oppression; opportunity for the 
children to come into their inheritance of the progress of all the 
past and to add to it; opportunity for the geniuses who starve in 
garrets to find better inventions, and, inspired by the poise and 
power of a well-nourished brain, to find ennobled ambition more 
responsive to the sight of the laurel than necessity had reacted 
to the lash-string of poverty ; opportunity for all men to enrich 
their own natures by working for the common good; oppor- 
tunity to learn that from Life, which will ever be a struggle, one 
may wrest more enduring and better things than mere bread. 

If the competitive system is immoral, it is immoral for the 
employee who acquiesces in it by silently accepting less than his 
due ; immoral for the employer who wrongs the worker and his 
own better self, and immoral for the preacher who talks patience 
and submission to one and charity, not justice, to the other. 

this is not a credulous age, but, if its thinking is more broad 
than formerly, it is still superficial, and difficult conclusions are 
left to the many specialists in various lines of thought. As the 
interpreter of Christianity, the pastor’s deductions are accepted 
by many hearers, and it is his high privilege to teach them 
aright. “Therefore, to him that knoweth to do good and 
doeth it not, to him it is sin.” The struggle for bread, the cares 
of business, the unconscious bias of interested minds and pocket- 
books, and the lack of mental training make it difficult for the 
average parishioner clearly to see the truth of the vexed indus- 
trial problem. But the minister whose mind and heart are fitted 
for his sacred calling, conscious that his brain and time are free 
for his work of culture and inspiration and power because dulled 
and weary and less fortunate workers are making his bread, 
must, in conscience, feel the force of the truth: “ Freely ye have 
received, freely give,” and preach the gospel of righteousness, 
justice, and humanity in our social and industrial relations, if he 
would make living words of the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man. Lypra Ross, M.D. 

Watertown, Mass. 
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N a state of slavery it is impossible for a man to change his 
occupation. The very existence of such a state of society 
depends upon the denial of the right of the workman to: leave 
his master. In proportion as this right is denied, the laborer is 
still a slave. Even under the present wage-system, this right 
is hedged about with restrictions, and when exercised is often 
found to be but stepping out of the frying-pan into the fire. 
Certain economic conditions make the lot of workmen under 
one employer very much like that of similar workers under 
other men. If one man of a humane disposition treats his 
workmen better than other employers, natural selection soon 
causes the more industrious and competent workmen to seek 
his employment—or else it drives him out of business alto- 
gether. 

One of the most important factors in determining the condi- 
tion of the laborer is the supply of labor in relation to the 
demand. Realizing the overwhelming force of such economic 
conditions and the futility of changing masters, the worker 
gradually awakes to the idea of stopping work altogether until 
his demands are granted. To do this singly and in an un- 
organized manner is suicidal. Concerted action then becomes 
imperative. A large number of men stopping work simul- 
taneously can often demand successfully, while isolated indi- 
viduals might beg in vain. But as soon as they do this, a cry 
of “conspiracy” is raised against them. The men who are told 
that, if the conditions of their service do not suit them, they 
may leave their employers, are told that they have no right to 
leave in a body. 

Laws against conspiracy have for centuries been enacted in 
widely scattered countries, in order to prevent strikes and other 
labor troubles. Originally the word conspiracy meant merely 
“working together”’—codperation. It is only in comparatively 
recent times that it has come to mean working together for 
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some bad end. The nature of a conspiracy depends upon the 
object conspired for, not upon the fact of conspiring. The 
philanthropic people of a city form themselves into a Charity 
Organization Society. They conspire systematically to relieve 
distress and to protect themselves from imposition. Are they 
to be judged criminal because they work together for a common 
end? Criminality must depend upon the nature of the act 
committed, not upon the number of people committing that act, 
nor upon whether they work together or singly. If an act 
is wrong in itself, it is wrong for men to associate themselves 
to commit that act; but if it is not wrong when committed by 
one individual, it cannot be wrong for several to codperate to 
commit it. 

The problem, then, is, Have men the right to form themselves 
into labor unions? The question of legality may be passed 
over altogether. In the present day nearly every one is a 
reformer to the extent of declaring the law wrong in one or two 
particulars. To do this is to deny the infallibility of the law. 
The freethinker does not necessarily declare all biblical precepts 
to be wrong, but the moment he admits the possibility of error 
in any one of them he denies the infallibility of the Scriptures, 
So with the reformer—the moment he admits that certain laws 
are wrong, or even may be wrong, he can no longer say, “This 
is the law-—therefore it is right ;” and such a statement has no 
weight when addressed to him. It is like a biblical argument 
when addressed to a freethinker. The argument of legality, 
when directed against the reformer, is begging the question. 
When used by the reformer, it is nonsense and hypocrisy; for 
it is an argument in which he does not believe and which he 
has repudiated in advance. This question, then, is one of ethics, 
not of law. 

The great social principle, to which verbal assent is given by 
nearly every one, is Spencer’s Principle of Equal Freedom, 
which declares that “Every man has freedom to do all that he 
wills, provided he infringe not the equal freedom of any other 
man.” This is the principle that underlies all such catch- 
phrases as “Equal rights for all; special privileges for none.” 
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Yet many persons, while thus indorsing this principle with their 
lips, have so poor an idea of its meaning that they perpetually 
advocate legislation directly opposed to it. It is impossible to 
infringe the liberty of any one by remaining passive. Such 
infringement can only come from doing something; hence, all 
forms of compulsory action are at variance with the principle 
of equal freedom. The law may say “Thou shalt not,” but it 
must never say “Thou shalt.” Unfortunately, our language 
is such that any proposition may be stated either negatively or 
positively. It is as easy to say “Thou shalt not eat anything 
but meat,” as to say “Thou shalt eat only meat.” While this 
adds to the confusion of those unaccustomed to careful methods 
of thought, it can in no wise affect the difference between do- 
ing something and remaining passive. But while the law must 
confine itself to prohibition of action, it must only prohibit those 
acts that infringe the liberty of others. 

Now, a labor union is an association of men, engaged in the 
same occupation, to enable them to treat with their employers 
collectively instead of individually. This, in itself, is not in- 
vasive of the rights of others. So long as labor unions confine 
themselves to non-invasive action, they have a perfect right to 
existence. Invasion necessarily implies action. A refusal to 
work for another man cannot by any means be considered an 
invasion of his liberty. Neither can the agreement of the mem- 
bers of a union not to work for any particular man be con- 
sidered wrong; yet this is practically all that constitutes a 
strike. Violence and aggression may grow out of a strike, and 
these are wrong. But the strike itself is purely a question of 
passive resistance and is usually much more effective when un- 
accompanied with violence. The right of men to strike is but 
a deduction from the right of men to leave their employers; and 
this right is the only thing that separates the wage-system from 
slavery. 

The laws of nearly all countries contain numerous exam- 
ples of direct and indirect prohibitions of strikes, or any form 
of organized effort on the part of workingmen to better their 
condition by concerted action. As the government is neces- 
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sarily dependent for its existence upon compulsory service, it 
is not surprising to find that this right is least recognized in the 
industries under its immediate control. Even to-day the attempt 
of a soldier or sailor to leave his work is a punishable offense. 
Recently Edward Atkinson was accused of treason and his mail 
seized by a governmental post-office, merely because he dared 
to tell our soldiers in the Philippines that their legal term of 
service had expired. Compulsory military service is in vogue 
in all the Continental countries of Europe—not excepting refer- 
endum Switzerland—and is even known in this country, in the 
form of the “draft.” In 1890 the postmen and police of Lon- 
don were denied the right even to form a labor union. 

By slow degrees, however, the right to strike is becoming 
recognized as the laboring classes increase in strength and 
intelligence. This is one of the most important and most dearly 
won victories that the labor movement has achieved. In fact 
the history of the labor movement might almost be called the 
history of the struggle for the right to strike. It is an important 
victory because it is a victory for freedom, and one that makes 
future victories more easy of achievement. To say that a cer- 
tain body of men may not refuse to work for certain employers 
is to compel them to work for those employers. Can any 
greater violation of freedom than this be conceived? 

The question of the boycott is exactly similar. If aman has 
the right not to work, he also has the right not to have anything 
to do with any man whom he dislikes. Further than this, he 
has the right to persuade others to do as he does. This is a 
fundamental principle of labor unions. If a man does not be- 
long to the union, the members of that union will not work 
with him. If an employer does not hire union labor, union 
men will not buy his goods. Here again is the right of a man 
to do what he wills with his own. To prohibit a man from 
refusing to buy the goods offered for sale by another is to com- 
pel him to buy those goods. To restrain a union man from 
refusing to work with non-union men is to coerce him into 
working against his will; it makes a slave of him outright. 
The boycott is the corner-stone of the labor union. To suppress 
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the latter is to kill the former, for the strike is a form of 
boycott. 

In times of war the opposing armies fight in accordance with 
the same general principles. Each fires its guns according to 
similar mathematical calculations. They have the same theories 
of fortification; they employ the same principles of strategy 
and tactics. So, in the great industrial conflict between capital 
and labor, each side employs very much the same methods. 
While the laborer relies upon the union and the boycott, the 
capitalist uses the trust and the black-list. The boycott, in 
labor troubles, usually takes the form of an organized deter- 
mination on the part of the workers to refuse to purchase the 
goods offered for sale by certain employers of labor. The 
black-list is an organized determination on the part of capitalists 
to refuse to purchase the labor of certain workmen. Both are 
different forms of boycott and are identical in their nature. 
When either party finds the other is more than ordinarily suc- 
cessful, it immediately attempts to overcome its adversary by 
invoking the strong arm of the law. 

The capitalist claims that he has an inalienable right to sell 
his goods. The boycott prevents him from doing this; there- 
fore, it is inimical to his inalienable rights. The laborer main- 
tains, with equal force, that he has a right to sell his labor. 
The black-list prevents this; therefore, the black-list is opposed 
to the rights of the workers. Both of these arguments are 
specious. They each neglect the important fact that it takes at 
least two to make a bargain. Every one has a right to sell any- 
thing that is his—provided he can find a purchaser. If he 
cannot find a purchaser, it is the height of tyranny to try to 
create one by law. To say that men may not refuse to purchase 
whatever they do not wish to buy is to compel them to purchase 
that which they do not want. Such action denies freedom of 
the market and freedom of contract. To say that certain men 
may not refuse to employ certain workmen is to compel them 
to hire those whom they do not want, and is in direct violation 
of every principle of freedom. 

The self-same arguments apply to trusts. If each man may 
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try to sell his goods at the highest price he can get for them. 
a number of men may codperate to do the same thing. To be 
sure, trusts often resort to special legislation and many invasive 
acts, just as labor unions sometimes do. These things are no 
worse in the one case than in the other. The sin is in the special 
legislation and the invasive action, not in the trust or the labor 
union. party has plenty of these sins of its own, without 
throwigg mud\at the other for pursuing a similar'line of action. 







No ner, however, do the working classes obtain sufficient 
strength to demand their own rights than they try to exercise 
that power to deny similar rights to their employers. Instead 


of dirgcting their energies further to extend their own liberties, 
they waste themselves trying to play tyrant in turn over their 
employers. This denial of freedom is bound to react upon their 
own heads. The labor union and the trust, the boycott and the 
black-list, are so similar that it is impossible to legislate against 
one without also prohibiting the other. While the laws are 
made by the legislative department of the government, they are 
interpreted and enforced by the judiciary. The working classes 
have often gained a good deal of control over the former, but 
when have they had control of the latter? At the time the 
Supreme Court declared a combination of the leading railroads 
an illegal association, the labor leaders claimed a great victory. 
At the same time, however, the question of the legality of labor 
unions was freely discussed in the light of that decision. Judg- 
ing from its past history, who can doubt what the Supreme 
Court will decide if this question be ever brought before it? 
Two years ago the labor unions in Colorado introduced a bill 
in the State legislature to prohibit black-listing. It was finally 
passed with an amendment prohibiting boycotts. At the ses- 
sion just passed, the clause concerning boycotts was repealed, 
but the repeal bill was vetoed by the Governor. In his veto 
message, Governor Thomas says: “The boycott and black-list 
are slightly different means of accomplishing the same result. 
Each is a method of coercion and punishment. Both are based 
on previous agreement, and depend for their success upon con- 
cert of action by those interested.” And again: “Those of our. 
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citizens who demand the suppression of the black-list and the 
freedom of the boycott should reflect that every argument they 
urge against the one applies to the other.” 

These two examples suffice to show that the tendency of all 
legislation against such action on the part of employers is to 
react upon the workingmen and to deprive them of their most 
dearly bought liberties. Nor is this all. Trusts and black-lists 
require concerted action on the part of a comparatively small 
number of individuals, while labor unions and boycotts require 
the codperation of a very large number. The smaller the num- 
ber of people required in such cases the more cohesive does the 
organization become; its actions are more secret, and the harder 
grows the task of conviction under the law. To quote once 
more from Governor Thomas’s veto of the boycott-repeal bill : 
~ “The most serious fact urged in behalf of this bill is that 
some of the great companies in the State disregard and violate 
the black-list section with impunity, while labor organizations 
are held to a strict accountability under the other. This is said 
to result from the difficulty of detecting the one and concealing 
the operation of the other. There is, unfortunately, too much 
truth in this statement. Those who cry loudest against law- 
lessness and anarchy are frequently unmindful of their civic 
duties and the mandates of legislation. The strong syndicate, 
intrenched in power and authority, overrides prohibitions and 
penalties, snaps its fingers in the faces of the people, and sets 
at naught the limitations of statutes and Constitutions. Labor 
is initiative. It cannot understand why obligations should be 
unequal or retaliation should not be fair. Its mistakes and its 
offenses have been copied from the conduct of those above it, 
and it is not surprising that it sometimes seeks to better the 
instruction.” 

So not only does anti-trust and anti-black-list legislation 
react against the laborer, but it is far more easily enforced 
against him than against the capitalist. 

Yet another fact remains to be considered, and that is the 
cost of litigation. It is a notorious fact that the rich man is 
able to carry his case from court to court, until he can secure 
a verdict in his favor, while the poor man must succumb under 
the first adverse ruling. 
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But what of the poor workman who is driven to starvation by 
the black-list? What of the Irish landlord who is driven from 
his home by the boycott? These and thousands of others are 
the soldiers who fall in the battle. They are entitled to the 
sympathy and, if need be, to the charity of all benevolent people. 
But this sympathy and charity must not be permitted to interfere 
with right thinking upon the subject. Justice should be the 
aim of legislation, while charity should be left to the spontaneous 
generosity of the individual. If perfect justice can be obtained, 
there will be small need for charity, and those who wish to 
bestow it will be the better able to do so. What would be 
thought of a general who refused to perform some necessary 
military operation because some of his men and some of his 
enemies would suffer thereby? The question for him to solve 
is what operation he shall undertake, so as to achieve the victory 
with the smallest loss. The question for the sociologist is how 
to bring about a better social condition with the least attendant 
suffering. But neither the soldier nor the sociologist must hesi- 
tate to take a step that he sees to be necessary because some of 
his men will suffer. If he does, he will find his purpose defeated 
and the suffering will be a thousand times greater. 

Is there no help, then, for these poor unfortunates? There is 
help, but it must be sought in other directions than through 
legislation. Legislative help is so slow and so costly that it 
defeats its own object and often brings greater disaster in its 
train. While in a few isolated cases judgments’ have been 
secured against black-listing corporations, yet these judgments 
could only have been obtained by protracted litigation. This 
costs great sums of money, and those who were able to bear this 
expense could in no wise be considered destitute and in sore 
need of the saving help of the law. It is the poor man, who 
has not the money to meet these expenses, who is most in need 
of that help, and he is consequently deprived of it. As a matter 
of fact, most men are capable of performing several different 
kinds of labor. If they find themselves shut out from one occu- 
pation by a black-list or a boycott, they are in no worse condi- 
tion than thousands of non-union men. Either they must adjust 
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themselves to these conditions or they must seek “green fields 
and pastures new.” That this is but poor consolation may be 
freely admitted, but, owing to the lack of harmony in social 
relations, it is the least injurious solution of the problem. If 
this fails, nothing remains but charity, unless a cure is sought 
in those remedies that are worse than the disease. This is true, 
whether there be laws to aid them or not, for, as stated above, 
their very necessity deprives them of the opportunity to seek 
relief through those laws. 

The economic question is the great problem of modern life. 
So long as that question remains unsolved, misery and strife 
are bound to result. The economic structure of society is sadly 
out of joint. To attempt to remedy some of the manifestations 
of this ill-adjustment, leaving the cause intact, is worse than 
futile. It often does more harm than good to those for whose 
benefit it is tried, and further diverts men’s attention from the 
main issue. Nearly all of this so-called remedial legislation is 
guess-work. It is directed against effects but ignores the cause. 
It is nearly always at variance with those principles of social 
science that are beginning to be generally accepted as true. 
So far as this is the case, the result must necessarily be dis- 
appointing ; fresh complications will inevitably arise, and, before 
society can be reorganized in accordance with the principles of 
freedom and justice, the evil effects of this quack treatment must 
be eradicated. Such remedies cannot ameliorate in the pres- 
ent, and they render the disease more difficult to cure in the 
future. : 

Social progress can only be made one step at a time. It 
would be the height of folly to refuse to take those single steps 
because they carry the world along only a short way. But 
care must ever be taken that such steps are in the right direction 
and lead toward, not away from, the desired goal. For, as 
John Morley says— 


“a small and temporary improvement may really be the worst 
enemy of a great and permanent improvement—unless the first 
is made on the lines and in the direction of the second. In 
such a case as this—and our legislation presents instances of the 
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kind—the small reform, if it be not made with reference to 
some large, progressive principle, and with a view to further 
extension of its scope, makes it all the more difficult to return 
to the right line and direction when improvement is again 
demanded.” : 

Every one, or nearly every one, claims to desire a state of 
society founded in accordance with the principle of Equal Free- 
dom. When this is achieved strikes, boycotts, trusts, and black- 
lists will seldom if ever be resorted to. With the declaration 
of peace, the horrors of war become things of the past. If such 
social conditions are ever to be instituted, every proposed reform 
must be judged in the light of Equal Freedom. Any that are 
found to be at variance with this principle must be defeated, no 
matter how promising they may be at first glance. Justice can 
never grow out of unjust legislation, nor can the world become 
free while demanding tyranny. 


Francis D. TAnpy. 
Denver, Col. 








HOW WAR HELPS TRADE. 


HAT a period of good trade invariably follows war, espe- 
cially a successful war, is a well authenticated and gen- 
erally acknowledged fact. It appears strange that prosperity 
should result from the vast waste of wealth that a war involves. 
But, although it may be “good for the trade,” it by no means 
follows that it is equally good for the masses who are called 
upon to make the terrible sacrifices that war entails. 

It is no exaggeration to say that within three years from 
now not less than a thousand million dollars shall have been 
expended in carrying on the Spanish-American War and in the 
pacification of our newly acquired “colonies.” This immense 
sum will have to be raised by the government, either by taxa- 
tion or loans. It means that each one of the fourteen million 
families that exist in the United States will have to contribute, 
directly or indirectly, an average of not less than $70, and that 
not one in a hundred will derive any return from the outlay. 
All the money will be spent in maintaining the army and navy 
and a horde of government officials in doing unproductive 
work. 

Before we consider the thousand million dollars expended 
in war, let us see what would have become of this money had 
it not been so spent. Of the families contributing an average 
of $70 each toward this sum very few indeed would have 
added it to their savings. It is safe to say that not over five 
per cent., or say fifty million dollars, would have been so saved 
and added to the national wealth. The remainder would have 
been expended on comforts or luxuries, of which such families 
will now have to deprive themselves. With the war, however, 
the money goes into other channels, where it will naturally be 
saved and made available for reinvestment to a far greater 
extent. Thousands of army and navy officers, and not a few 
private and government officials, will find their incomes con- 
siderably and suddenly increased. The greater part of this in- 
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crease will be loaned to banks and thus made available for the 
extension of trade; or it will be invested in securities, the sellers 
of which will have the money ready for some other enterprise. 
Army contractors and manufacturers will also make and save 
fortunes, to be again employed in increasing their capital and 
business. Probably one-fourth of the war expenditure will be 
so saved—or an accumulation of two hundred million dollars 
more available capital than if there had been no war. Thus 
war becomes an expensive method of enforcing national thrift. 

With this accession of capital seeking investment, which has 
already made its influence felt, we shall have what the trading 
classes call “good times.” Moreover, not the least result of 
this successful war is the general belief that good times must 
follow. This belief inspires confidence alike among investors 
of capital and employers of labor, which is justified by the cur- 
rent wave of prosperity. ' 

It will readily be seen that the people who derive the greatest 
benefit from the war are those directly enabled to save money 
out of it. But all who seek work, and our trading classes 
generally, are likewise benefited by the employment of this cap- 
ital in new and productive enterprises. The farmer alone is 
without any corresponding advantage. Taxation falls the 
heaviest upon him, because he is unable to shift any part of the 
burden upon the shoulders of the consumer, who will still con- 
tinue to pay him only the market price of the world for his 
farm produce. There have been wars in which so large a por- 
tion of the male population on both sides has been engaged that 
agriculture has been neglected and stocks of food allowed to 
run down. Such wars have been followed by high prices for - 
agricultural products. But in the present case the free im- 
portation of tobacco, sugar, fruit, and early vegetables from 
Cuba, etc., will have the opposite effect. On account of the 
superior soil, a more congenial climate, and cheaper labor, all 
the crops can be raised at a lower price in our newly acquired 
“colonies ;” consequently, it will no longer pay to grow them 
in this country, and our farmers will have to abandon them for 
some other crop. The competition that will ensue will bring | 
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about a general lowering of agricultural prices, in which one 
and all will suffer. With increased taxation, new competitors 
in the field, and no counterbalancing advantages, the farmer 
may well view the situation with alarm. 

It would seem that war enriches the few at the expense of 
the many. These latter, however, with the exception of the 
poor farmer, are in part compensated by the fact that a large 
portion of the money gained by the few is saved and employed 
as capital, whereby the profits of both labor and trade are in- 
creased. On the whole, it is somewhat doubtful if these work- 
ers and traders are in any way impoverished in the long run. 
War has obliged them to accumulate capital, although some one 
else holds the savings-box and the farmer “pays the piper.” 
It is, however, quite certain that far better results for all con- 
cerned could be secured by methods less burdensome and en- 
tailing less sacrifice. 

The expenditure of a thousand million dollars in cash, to 
say nothing of the sacrifice of life and health, in a prolonged 
war—for we are still at war—seems a rather round-about way 
to save two hundred millions of capital. It reminds one of the 
Chinamen who used to burn down their houses to get a meal 
of roast pig. It must strike any thinking man that, instead 
of taxing each family $70 to carry on a war, it would be better 
to tax each family only $14, or rather to make a forced loan, 
bearing three per cent. interest, to this extent, and so raise the 
required two hundred millions. The government might then 
expend it in irrigation works, railroads, homesteads, or some 
other profitable investment. This would be equally “good for 
trade,” and we should all have something to show for our 
money. By the expenditure of these two hundred millions in 
irrigation works, homes of forty acres each could be found 
and reclaimed in the United States for over 300,000 families, 
or 1,500,000 people, which is a hundredfold more than will ever 
find homes in our tropical “colonies.” A forced loan of $5 
every year from each family would be a good thing for most 
of them, and the seventy millions so raised would give employ- 
ment to some 350,000 men now idle. 
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Such a solution of the “hard times” problem when it shall 
again recur, may not come under the category of ‘‘practical 
politics,” for the masses have not yet been educated up to the 
point of viewing economic questions in the light of hard facts 
and figures. They seem to require the thrill of battle and the 
glamour of “heroic” deeds to fire their imagination and arouse 
them to acts of self-sacrifice. In the meantime the reasons 
why prosperous times should follow the awful waste of wealth 
caused by war may well afford food for serious reflection. 


F. C. BARKER. 
Las Cruces, N. M. 








THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT. 


T is well that existence imposes its first duty upon humanity 
at that period when reason is but a chaos of desires, and be- 
fore the phenomena of living have become comprehensible to 
the vision; for, in the whole category of obligations that man 
claims from man, what is more unreasonable than thanks for 
a questionable service or gratitude for a deed (involving all 
the issues of life) that was conceived in lust and consummated 
in thoughtlessness? For man to respect his fellow-man it is 
necessary that reason should harmonize with justice; but for 
every child to revere the parent who bore it there is no require- 
ment possible beyond the most passive obedience. 

The reasons for this reverence from child to parent have 
never yet attained definite shape or countenance. To a very 
few the pleasure of being suffices to insure a degree of thank- 
fulness ; to a greater number the bond of sympathy is Nature’s 
balm of healing and forgiveness ; but over all is the veil of senti- 
mental reverence that shields the parent with its lustrous glow 
and protects him from realizing “how sharper than a serpent’s 
tooth it is to have a thankless child.” 

From the precepts of Moses this veil has descended—a fabric 
curiously woven with the warp of love, and yet so distorted by 
the woof of selfishness that its outlines, seen by nobler eyes, 
seem strangely like the cloak that masks egotism and hypocrisy. 
Yet the anticipation of reverence, although tacit, is unexplain- 
able—few honest men or women being able conscientiously to 
say by what right they expect or demand such a sentiment. 
The question of possession suffices for many, but the right of 
possession becomes then a serious problem. 

The suffering and watchfulness of a loving mother claim 
a reward for martyrdom instead of duty. The forethought 
and providence of a devoted father seek their compensation in 
the adoration of offspring rather than in the approval of mind 
and conscience. The irresponsible (and naturally the most 
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prolific) father prates of conception as the “divine right of 
man,” and bows his head submissively over his “God-given 
children ;” but the divinity is not so evident to the offspring 
when they reap in the whirlwind the sins sowed by their 
progenitor. 

The honoring of parents is accepted without argument only 
by that class of persons that are without understanding, and 
those others who, for reasons more selfish than holy, are glad to 
enforce the commandment to its fullest. To others, more 
thoughtful and more just in their exactments, the “honor” of a 
child creates perpetual wonder; and to those able to gage ac- 
curately the unworthiness of most parents this enforced regard 
brings a twinge of pity. 

Reverence and respect are the results of reason and knowl- 
edge—the outcome of familiarity with the noble attributes of 
another. To the mind of a child such deductions are impossi- 
ble ; the undeveloped brain has no consciousness of superiority, 
and the awakened affections follow only the first impulse of 
Nature. Whether a parent is worthy of honor is a question 
for adult reasoning—a problem to be solved by the child’s fu- 
ture condition. Length of days weighs but lightly in the 
scales of justice, and it is doubtful if this vague promise ever 
strengthened honor. 

That child reverence should not be questioned is a matter of 
theory, to be decided only by the quality of the results that 
might follow in the wake of honest experiment. If right be 
right and wrong be wrong, a similarity of tissues should not 
delude the judgment; and if virtue should be praised and sin 
condemned, the mere relation of the family should count as 
nothing. So long as reverence is bestowed where only regard 
is merited, the most undeserving mother may bask in the glow 
of self-complacency ; and, while honor remains a staple article 
in the family, the father may rest at ease upon the throne of 
content. 

Do women honor themselves when they hamper their own 
progress by the physical burdens of overproduction? Do men 
reverence the talents in their own possession when they stunt 
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their development by the narcotic of licentiousness and cramp 
their own abilities by over-stimulation to exertion? Does 
either parent, by ignoring the just claims of the unborn, give 
due homage or gratitude to the marvelous power through 
which the phenomenon of procreation is possible? 

Through a careful inventory of one’s faults and graces, and 
from an honest accounting of one’s health and finances, how 
many can say, honorably, “I am worthy a child,” or “It is cer- 
tain I can conceive without injustice to my offspring?” What 
percentage of mankind is fit to be fathers, and how many 
women have sufficient strength of mind or physical energy to 
equip their daughters? Men that shrink in horror from the 
theory of extermination rush headlong into the deed of con- 
ception without a passing thought of their own inconsistency. 
The liberation of the spirit from an exhausted body seems to 
them a deed of most heinous nature; but the incarceration of 
a soul in mortal flesh is an act that receives scant consideration. 

What compensation can a man make to a crippled son? 
What penance can atone for the “gift” of insanity to offspring? 
Is the birthright of poverty, disease, or ignorance the vehicle 
through which to generate reverence? It is the most prolific 
parent who trusts all to chance, or “casts his cares on God,” in 
this most vital undertaking. The thoughtful man considers 
well his deeds, and a keen recognition of his own responsibil- 
ity makes him ever more just toward each unborn claimant. 
But as yet of the thoughtful there is but a small minority—a 
handful who are worthy or who approximate worthiness. 

That the placid acceptance of homage is responsible for this 
seems probable when one considers the virtue of incentive. 
The brutal propagator of\an unkempt herd has little ambition 
above his routine of drudgery, and with each increase in his 
numbers sinks lower and lower into the fatal slough where his 
children may follow him. Yet such a human animal, in all his 
hideousness, demands the “reverence” of his child; and the 
courts of justice, while they protect the victim, encourage and 
indorse the exactment of the father! 

The mother of the slums, in her uncleanliness and alleged 
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viciousness, and the wealthy woman in her brownstone home, 
with her petty vanities and ignoble ambitions, are alike the re- 
cipients of reverence from children. That this reverence is 
merely the glamour of sentiment makes it no less grateful or no 
less complete and wonderful in its achievements. That its 
power for evil is as potent as for good impairs no vestige of its 
triumphal glory; and that it protects on the one hand what it 
condemns on the other seems in no wise to detract from the 
luster of its holiness. When judgment and reason fail, senti- 
ment guards and cherishes ; when example and precept are not 
forthcoming, honor blinds and finds excuses. 

Across a chasm of errors reverence throws a stable bridge, 
but it is doubtful if the structure leads directly toward improve- 
ment. Less affectionate delusion might arouse the sluggard 
and act as an incentive to the unambitious father. Less un- 
merited homage and reverence toward the mother might kindle 
to healthy glow the fires of justice and awaken a desire to be 
called more worthy. 


LuRANA W. SHELDON. 
New York. 








THE VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY. 
I. TEACHINGS OF THE VEDAS. 


HE article by Horatio W. Dresser, in THe Arena for 
October, 1899, entitled “An Interpretation of the 
Vedanta,” interested me as a student of that comprehensive 
philosophy, and also because of the logical deductions based 
on his conception of the outcome of the Hindu metaphysical 
system as expounded in many passages quoted from learned 
authorities. While his conclusions are different from my own, 
I admit that they are amply warranted if the Vedas are to be 
judged from his point of view. It has ever been a peculiarity 
of Hindu teachers, notably of the writers of their sacred books, 
to hide the real truth within the mere letter, while seeming to 
give out deepest wisdom. This arises from various causes, 
all of which appeal but faintly to us in the West. A circumlo- 
cutory style, replete with mystery and symbolism, is born from 
the belief that certain truths should not be given out promis- 
cuously—that they should at least be wrestled for ; thus insuring 
appreciation on the part of the victor, whose intuitive faculties, 
strengthened thereby, shall enable him to proceed to higher, 
deeper, and broader truths that are otherwise unattainable. 
This national trait has caused even that eminent scholar, Max 
Miiller, to look on some of the Upanishads as the childish 
fables of an immature age; yet those passages, so lightly 
esteemed, are said to conceal the deepest occult wisdom. 

I will endeavor to outline, as concisely as may be, some of the 
underlying meanings of the Vedas as expounded by my own 
teachers. In this attempt I shall avoid, when possible, all 
technical terms and metaphysical subtleties, believing that sim- 
plicity and clearness are of greater moment than any pedantic 
show of learning, which so often tends to mystify and fatigue 
rather than to elucidate. 

In the great epic of India, “ The Mahabharata,” said to have 
been written or compiled by the sage Vyasa, occurs that episod- 
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ical work, “The Bhagavad Gita,” the book of devotion—a 
work held in great esteem by all sects in Hindustan. Its 
eighteen chapters are the record of an extended colloquy be- 
tween Krishna, who represents the supreme Spirit, and Arjuna, 
the human monad, or man. Herein the principal systems or 
thought then current in India are shown to be essentially the 
same in purpose and effect, notwithstanding that surface appear- 
ances would indicate the contrary. In the tenth chapter Krishna 
postulates the fundamental conception of Vedanta in these 
words: “I establish the whole universe with a single portion 
of myself and remain separate”—words similar in meaning 
to the saying of Plato: “The Universe is composed of the 
Same and the Other.” Now, what relation does the Same sus- 
tain to the Other in the Hindu system, which denies the crea- 
tive act as we understand it?—for therein to “create” is but 
to veil or unveil that primordial Substance which never was 
not, and which stands and shall stand. 

Let us conceive of the manifested universe as a conglomera- 
tion of sentient, vibrating atoms, each passing through its 
own peculiar evolutionary process and urged onward through- 
out the eternities by some unceasing force. The Unmanifested 
is that which fulfils and. transcends all we can imagine of 
Wisdom, Love, and Power. It is perhaps better to consider 
the Unmanifested as attributeless; for so the Vedantists have 
escaped the gross idea which the ancient Hebrews formed of 
their Jehovah—an idea from which we at this day are but 
partially free ; for our highest conceptions of love, for example, 
are tinged with some human element of partiality. 

The unmanifested Brahm and the manifested Brahma are in 
their totality “ That” which is uncreate and unending. The 
ever-unmanifested permeates every atom of the manifested, 
but is unperceived and unperceivable by means of the senses 
thereof; it is, therefore, said to remain separate, but in fact it 
upholds and sustains the manifested, which is at-one-ment with 
it in essence and potentiality. The manifested universe sprang 
into being through the reawakening of desire, which had slept, 
even as do our feverish and restless desires after the day’s 
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activity. Universes have been: a new universe is to be—when 
the stupendous night is ended whose eve shall see the extinction 
and dissolution of the great central suns of our stellar systems. 

Was the great driving force, Desire, something inherent 
within the undeveloped atoms, or monads; or was it “breathed” 
into them—to become their breath of manifested life? This 
is a moot question, though it seems probable that the former 
view is correct. The Absolute, the Perfect, the Forever Con- 
cealed, surely cannot be subject to the ebb and flow of any 
attribute; therefore, when we are told that Brahma feels a 
desire to create worlds, the hidden meaning is that desire has 
reawakened within the unperfected atoms. This desire was 
exhausted but not annihilated by friction. Not until the atom 
is able to move in harmonious course with every other atom can 
its force be preserved intact. There is no being in the mani- 
fested universe that moves free and unobstructed in perfect 
harmony with every part thereof; therefore, all things, even 
the most highly evolved intelligences, are subject to change of 
condition due to weakened power. The universal reawakened 
energies are symbolized by the out-breathing of Brahm: their 
final weakening by his in-breathing. 

The friction of two bits of wood or metal produces an evanes- 
cent spark: so worlds and all creatures are born of primal fire, 
and owe their temporary objectivity to the mutual friction and 
resulting vibration of particles. This friction and this vibra- 
tion are due to the illusion of separateness, which causes even 
in the mineral kingdom those antagonisms noted by the chemist, 
and all those “natural enmities” we observe in the animal 
kingdom—enmities to which man, alas! is by nature prone. 
The great lessons this philosophy strives to inculcate are: 
(1) the cultivation of equal-mindedness—in other words, 
avoidance of all the repulsions of hate and those attractions 
that circumscribe the soul; (2) the consequent lessening of 
friction; and (3) the ultimate conservation of energy. This 
desideratum cannot be attained by imitating the oyster or tor- 
toise, which at every alarm seeks safety within its shell. In the 
“ Gita,” Krishna says: “Children only, and not the wise, 
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speak of renunciation of action and of right performance of 
action as being different; he who perfectly practises the one 
receives the fruit of both.” Again: “A man enjoyeth not 
freedom from action from the non-commencement of that which 
he hath to do, nor doth he obtain happiness from the total 
abandonment of action.” “Know that action comes from the 
supreme Spirit, who is One.” “There is nothing, O son of 
Pritha, in the three regions of the universe that it is necessary 
for me to perform, nor anything possible to obtain that I have 
not obtained; yet I am constantly in action. If I were not 
indefatigable in action, all men would presently follow my 
example, O son of Pritha. If I did not perform actions these 
creatures would perish.” 

It was known to the elaborators of the Vedas, and to all the 
great sages of India, that the bodily appetites and passions of 
man are physical manifestations of eternal forces that cannot 
be annihilated by the chilling touch of old age—nor even by the 
disruption of soul and body. Satiated and deadened for a time, 
these desires must eventually reassert their mastery, and, blind- 
ing the weak-willed and yielding soul, tempt it into its old condi- 
tions of time and space; for, according to this philosophy, time 
and space are finite limitations arbitrarily imposed upon the one 
indivisible Reality, and owe their phenomenal existence to the 
operations of selfish, deluding desire, which, although the 
cause of the idea of separateness, would hold the soul to its 
own peculiar environment, however gross, by its innate love of 
possession. Rebirth is therefore the logical result; and yet 
that which would disgrace the ego is in truth the soiled insignia 
of itsGodhood. If the eternal energies in man can be brutalized, 
so on the other hand they can be transmuted into every beatific 
virtue; for this latter alone they exist. To help man to over- 
come—to show him the way to bliss—every world-savior came 
each in his appointed time. If that which in reality is imma- 
terial becomes material or apprehensible to the senses—them- 
selves the product of vibration and friction—through the vibra- 
tions and frictions of crude desire, it follows that a permanent 
condition above vicissitude can only be obtained by any form 
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of manifested life through the refining and uplifting of every 
form of desire. This I apprehend to be the great central les- 
son of the Vedas. It means freedom from the cause of rebirth— 
ability on the part of the soul to sustain itself at lofty heights. 
Rebirth becomes even a matter of deliberate choice to the great 
souls whose comings have blessed the ages. 

The four Vedas—the Rig (or Veda of verses), the Sama (or 
Veda of chants), the Yajur (or Veda of sacrificial sentences), 
and the Atharva (or Veda of magical incantations)—are the 
repositories of a great threefold system of Science, Religion, 
and Philosophy. Within the apparently meaningless rigmaroles 
and childish fables of some of the Upanishads lies an explana- 
tion of the mysterious cause of the Newtonian law of gravita- 
tion, many hints concerning the nature of an opposing law of 
repulsion, and the means by which it can be brought into 
operation. Beneath the Hindu cosmogony can be found the 
nebular hypothesis of Laplace, and the key to many a treasury 


| of knowledge which, to our modern materialistic science, still 
| remains unlocked. To the authors of the Vedas science existed 


not for itself; they subordinated everything to the soul and its 
eternal well-being. For it alone their indivisible trinity of 
Science, Religion, and Philosophy grew from the heart of 
things. By the Indian sages—and the Hindu thinker of io-day 
has not altogether retrograded from the lofty position of his 
ancestors—all attempts to divide that essential Unity and to 
treat its components as separate departments of knowledge 
and investigation were deemed profane and sacrilegious. 

If we apply to the many-sided but withal symmetric whole 
of Vedic philosophy, or even to that small part which I have 
touched upon, Professor James’s test question, “ What effect 
does it have upon conduct?” the reply, it seems to me, can be 
not otherwise than a vindication of this system as a sane and 
useful one. What other religion offers so transcendent a prize? 
Nothing less than the Universe itself is to be the reward of 
faithful endeavor. To rest in the bosom of the All! Does 
this mean loss of individuality? The learned Brahman, Subba 
Row, in his lectures on the “ Gita,” says in effect that when 
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aman unites himself with the Logos—that is, attains Nirvana— 
he experiences the feeling that he has absorbed the Logos within 
himself. This statement reminds us of the experience of him 
that sat beneath the sacred Bo-tree and felt the ties of illusion 
that had bound him part and fall away. 

“The universe grows I.” These words of Buddha we should 
understand if we could comprehend that the Whole can and does 
focus itself in its every part; for this is the mysterious cause 
of its oneness. In truth, it focuses itself in the heart of the 
meanest thing as well as in the heart of the perfected sage. 
The difference between their contrasting conditions is the differ- 
ence between ignorance and knowledge. When the Swami 
Vivekananda, standing beneath the evergreen pine—emblem-of 
constancy and stability—uttered these words: “I am neither 
body nor changes of body; neither am I senses nor object of 
the senses ; I am Existence Absolute, Bliss Absolute, Knowledge 
Absolute; I am It; I am It,” he spoke in the language of 
prophecy, for at the base of his being was the Atma of the 
universe (his higher Self), awaiting, as it had awaited through- 
out the ages, his self-conscious recognition. Man is the young 
Hercules of Divine paternity, but born of Alemena, or Mary, 
or Maya—born of illusion, the earth-mother. Trials many and 
harsh must test his every fiber before he as conqueror may 
worthily fill his place—where sit the immortal gods. 

Although the Vedic philosophy offers the one stupendous 
prize, it also warns the contestant that the road to attainment 
is rough and proportionately long, and no one can bear his bur- 
den for him. But pessimism is, after all, the contrasting minor 
chord sounding ever and anon in the great Vedic symphony, 
whose key-note is in the hopeful major mode. In common with 
every great religion, this one has aroused the innate fanaticism 
of extremists, who have sought some short and improper way 
“across lots” to the coveted goal. Some have tried to over- 
come carnal desires by mutilating the body, and some even have 
sought to deflect the natural energies from their appropriate 
channels for the exercise of infernal arts. Others, severing all 
intercourse with their fellow-men, have led useless lives of mere 
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meditation on the mystic “ Om,” not knowing in their blindness 
and selfish egotism that it is only through the enlargement of 
man’s sympathy with his fellow-man and all creatures that he 
can came into at-one-ment with them, and so, ever expanding 
the circle of his attachments, finally encompass the world, aye, 
the universe, in the all-enfolding arms of Love. Thus only 
may he understand and reach the “Om.” So must he attain 
who would find the “secondless Eternal,” and, finding that 
Eternal, be one with it in Being, Consciousness, and Bliss. 
Epwarb C. FARNSworTH. 
Portland, Me. 





ll. THe Correct INTERPRETATION: A REPLY. 


FTER reading Mr. Dresser’s article in the October num- 

ber of THE ARENA, I feel it my duty as a representative 

of the Vedanta philosophy in America to say a few words, with 

the Editor’s permission, on the same subject. I also wish to 

correct some of Mr. Dresser’s misinterpretations of the Vedanta, 

for the benefit of the many American students of this philos- 
ophy—the grandest the world has ever produced. 

In the first place, it is not confined to any book or scripture. 
It is true that the word Vedanta is a Sanskrit compound con- 
sisting of “veda” and “anta,” and means “end of veda;” 
but by the word Veda is meant “ wisdom,” not any book or 
scripture. The etymology of the noun “ veda” is the Sanskrit 
root-verb “ Vid,” to know—from which the English word 
wisdom is derived. The word anta means “ end;” therefore, 
Vedanta means “end of wisdom.” Hence, secondarily, the 
Vedanta means the writings that explain what that end is and 
how it can be attained. 

The Vedanta philosophers do not confine themselves to any 
particular book, but refer to passages from the sayings of the 
most ancient Vedic sages, so that their opinions may be cor- 
roborated by the oldest seers of Truth: since, in writing a phi- 
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losophy, reference would naturally be made to the sayings of 
more ancient philosophers, prophets, and spiritual teachers— 
such as Jesus and Buddha—to show the similarity of ideas or 
harmony of thought. Professor Max Miiller understood this 
when he wrote: “ And here we should mark a curious feature 
of orthodox Indian philosophy. Though the Vedanta appeals 
to the Veda, it appeals to it not as having itself grown out of it 
or as belonging to it, but rather as an independent witness 
looking back to it for sanction and confirmation.” 

The next point in which Mr. Dresser’s explanation is in error, 
and which puzzles most Western minds, is the meaning of the 
word Maya. This term never means “illusion,” in the sense 
that word is ordinarily used, but means conditional, relative, 
or phenomenal existence. The world, according to the Vedanta, 
is not unreal, but conditional in its existence—the name and 
form of the world being a constantly changeable phase of 
reality. The most beautiful definition of Maya is given by 
Sankaracharya, the great commentator and exponent of the 
Vedanta philosophy: “ Maya is the name of that Divine Energy 
which is inscrutable and beginningless; which produces the 
phenomenal name and form, or, in other words, the mental 
and physical phenomena, and contains the three properties of 
matter and force—inertia, activity, and equilibrium of various 
forces, and whose existence can be proved. by the inductive 
method of logic. It is neither absolute reality nor absolute 
unreality; but it is the conditional, relative, or phenomenal 
reality.” Maya is also called Prakriti in the Upanishads and 
in the Sankhya philosophy. It is the same as procreatrix in 
Latin—the creative energy of the absolute Brahman. 

Mr. Dresser says: “ Yet the statements of the exponents of 
the Vedanta are not always consistent.” I am sorry to have to 
contradict our friend on this point; but I must say—what all 
exponents of the Vedanta have reiterated—that the purpose of 
the evolution of Maya, or eternal energy, is to help each in- 
dividual soul or ego to attain to the highest state of spiritual 
perfection through the realization of its divine nature. 

Again, Mr. Dresser says: “ We are told that the Vedanta 
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teaches that the Infinite has become finite.” Either Mr. Dresser 
has been misinformed or he failed to comprehend the meaning 
of the passage that led him to think thus. The Vedanta never 
teaches so illogical a doctrine. On the contrary, it refutes all 
such statements and points out their fallacy. It does not teach 
that “there is a degree of reality in Maya.” It holds that there 
is a difference of degree in the expression of reality, and that 
difference is because of May, or relativity. 

Mr. Dresser says: “ From the Vedantist’s point of view, 
then, there is no permanent value in finite experience.” On 
the contrary, the Vedanta teaches that every experience has a 
permanent value. Every stage of evolution is necessary for 
the progress of the individual soul. At every step of our 
finite experience we are learning something and helping our- 
selves in unfolding the higher powers latent within us. 

“The truth, then, which this doctrine of Maya seeks to 
express,” says Mr. Dresser, “ is that all outer or visible things 
are perishable.” What a deep-thinking philosopher he must be 
who denies the perishable nature of what we taste, or touch, 
or see, or perceive! Again, he says: “ The same illusion or 
impermanence applies also to rebirth, or reincarnation. It 
may surprise some to learn that this theory of rebirth, usually 
deemed a central doctrine of the Vedanta, is not regarded as a 
part of the real truth of life. It is deemed true only of our 
sense life.” Any student of the Vedanta san see how greatly 
confused are the ideas in the mind of this writer. The Vedanta 
never teaches the birth, or death, or rebirth of the Atman, or 
divine nature of man. It is the individual ego, or soul, that 
‘reincarnates, or manifests its latent powers through the different 
stages of evolution—to fulfil its desires and to gain experience 
until perfection is reached and the highest state of spiritual 
realization is attained. The doctrine of reincarnation is not a 
mere “working hypothesis ;” it is as true and demonstrable as 
the doctrine of evolution. Professor Huxley says: “None but 
hasty thinkers will reject it on the ground of inherent absurdity. 
Like the doctrine of evolution itself, that of transmigration has 
its roots in the world of realities.” 
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Mr. Dresser says: “It is also a noteworthy fact that the 
pessimistic and fatalistic elements of the Vedanta are left in 
the back-ground. There is a tendency to adopt the more helpful 
doctrine of the West.” From very ancient times, the Vedanta 
has taught neither pessimistic nor fatalistic doctrines. Its 
philosophy has inspired such thinkers as Emerson, Thoreau, 
Schopenhauer, Paul Deussen, and Max Miiller, who says: 


“Indian philosophers are by no means dwelling forever on 
the miseries of life. They are not whining and protesting that 
life is not worth living. That is not their pessimism. They 
simply state that they received the first impulse to philosophic 
reflection from the fact that there is suffering in the world. 
They evidently thought that in a perfect world suffering had 
no place ; that it is something anomalous, something that ought 
at all events to be accounted for, and if possible overcome. 
Pain certainly seems to be an imperfection, and, as such, may 
well have caused the question why it existed and how it could 
be annihilated. But this is not the disposition which we are ac- 
customed to call pessimism. Indian philosophy contairis no 
outcry against divine injustice, and in no way encourages sui- 
cidal expedients.” 

The Vedanta philosophy teaches how to enjoy eternal happi- 
ness in this life—by living the life of perfection and spiritual 
realization. As regards the fatalistic doctrines, the true student 
knows very well that the Vedanta teaches that we create our 
own fate, our own destiny, by our own works. This doctrine 
is not responsible for the pessimistic ideas of Buddhism, nor 
for Schopenhauer’s opinions regarding the “ will to live.” 

‘Mr. Dresser says: “ Max Miiller, in his lectures on the 
Vedanta says that the Self of the Vedanta has but three quali- 
ties: it is; it perceives; it rejoices. The Anglo-Saxon believes 
that the Self also acts and progresses; that the world belongs 
to the energetic man, as Emerson puts it.” Mr. Dresser ought 
to learn the difference between the meaning of the Self that 
Max Miiller speaks of and that of the Anglo-Saxon “ self.” 
Let the Professor explain what he meant: 


“When we speak of the Self—in Sanskrit Atman—we 
should always remember that it is not what is commonly meant 
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by the Ego, but that it lies far beyond it. What we commonly 
call our Ego is determined by space and time, by birth and 
death, by the environment in which we live, by our body, our 
senses, our memory, by our language, nationality, character, 
prejudices, and many other things. All these make up our 
Ego, or character ; but they have nothing to do with our Self.” 


Thus we can understand that the Atman, or Self, or Divine 
Spirit of the Vedanta, is not the same as the Anglo-Saxon self, 
or ego, that “acts and progresses.” The Vedanta philosophy 
leaves plenty of room for the activity and progress of the 
Anglo-Saxon self, which is not the perfect and absolute Atman. 
This, according to the Vedanta, is one with Brahman, or Divine 
Spirit of the universe. 

Says Mr. Dresser: “If I have once accepted the Advaita 
or non-dualistic philosophy that there is only ‘one without a 
second,’ and that I am he, there is no incentive to finite action ; 
no room is left for individual existence regarded as a life of 
ultimate ethical and spiritual value.” According to Vedanta 
philosophers it is not easy to accept the non-dualistic position 
that the Vedanta teaches as the goal of all religions. It is not 
easy for an ordinary mortal, surrounded by all kinds of im- 
perfections resulting from a life of worldliness and selfishness, 
to realize that non-dualistic spiritual state that enabled Jesus 
to declare, “I and my Father are one,” and a Vedantic sage to 
say, “I am Brahman,” or “I am one with absolute Spirit 
divine.” Max Miiller says: 


“And yet, after lifting the Self above body and soul, after 
uniting heaven and earth, God and man, Brahman and Atman, 
these Vedanta philosophers have destroyed nothing in the life 
of the phenomenal beings who have to act and to fulfil their 
duties in this phenomenal world. On the contrary, they have 
shown that there can be nothing phenomenal without something 
that is real, and that goodness and virtue, faith and works, are 
necessary as a preparation, nay, as a sine qué non for the attain- 
ment of that highest knowledge which brings the soul back 
to its source and to its home and restores it to its true nature— 
to its true Selfhood in Brahman.” 


The same authority says elsewhere: “So much to show 
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that the Vedanta philosophy, abstruse as its metaphysics are, 
has not neglected the important sphere of Ethics; but that, 
on the contrary, we find ethics in the beginning, ethics in the 
middle, and ethics in the end, to say nothing of the fact that 
minds so engrossed with divine things as are the Vedanta 
philosophers are not likely to fall victims to the ordinary 
temptations of the world, the flesh, and other powers.” 

The Vedanta philosophy holds as much inducement to the 
“human heart eager for personal fellowship, love, and mar- 
riage,” as Christ held by his life and teachings. Moreover, 
it encourages “scientific interest,” and stimulates the “trav- 
eler’s spirit, inventive genius, and creative impulse ;” but at 
the same time it tells sincere seekers after the highest spiritual 
Truth that all these are on the lower plane of phenomenal 
appearances. 

The Vedanta does not say “ unqualifiedly that you and I are 
God ;” but it teaches that the divine essence in Man is the same 
as the divine essence of the Universe. This is also the mean- 
ing of the formula “ Tat tvam asi ”—that thou art. Mr. Dresser 
says: “It is thus pure monism, or pantheism, the absolute 
identification of subject and object, with no room for the 
splendidly elaborate system of Nature as the realm of divine 
manifestation,” etc. Here he has some difficulty in understand- 
ing the difference between what he calls “ pure monism” and 
pantheism. The purely monistic Vedanta does not teach that 
everything is God, but that the reality of every phenomenal 
object in the universe is one absolute existence. To quote again 
from Max Miiller: “It is easy for us to call those ancient 
explorers reckless adventurers, or dispose of them with the help 
of other names, such as mystic or pantheist—often but half 
understood by those who employ them.” The Vedanta philos- 
ophy teaches that everything in the universe lives and has its 
existence in God. It holds that the divine reality manifests 
through the various stages of the evolution of Nature, or 
Prakriti, or Maya, or Divine Energy. The essence of the sub- 
ject and the essence of the object are one on the highest spiritual 
plane alone, the fundamental principle being unity in variety 
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of manifestation. Thus the absolute monism of the Vedanta is 
not the same as pantheism, which teaches that everything is 
God, or that God has become matter and force. 

The Vedanta philosophy subordinates false reasoning—the 
result of imperfect understanding of the true nature of things— 
to that reason which leads to the realization of the ultimate 
Truth that is absolute and one. According to it, the “unknown 
and unknowable” reality of Herbert Spencer’s philosophy can 
be realized by the Atman, or Divine Spirit, but it will always 
remain unknown and unknowable by the mind. 

Mr. Dresser grasps, to a certain extent, the qualified non- 
dualistic interpretation of the Vedanta philosophy by Rama- 
nuja; but when he says that “ the destruction of which [self- 
consciousness] is the one lesson of the Upanishads ” our friend 
is utterly mistaken. The one theme of the Upanishads and the 
Vedanta philosophy is to establish, through reason, logic, and 
science, the divine origin of self-consciousness and bring every 
individual soul back to its divine Source and make it realize 
its true divine nature. Frederick Schlegel said: 


“The divine origin of man [as taught by the Vedanta] is 
continually inculcated to stimulate his efforts to return, to ani- 
mate him in the struggle, and incite him to consider a reunion 
and reincorporation with divinity as the one primary object 
of every action and reaction. . . . Even the loftiest phil- 
osophy of the Europeans, the idealism of reason as it is set 
forth by Greek philosophers, appears in comparison with 
the abundant light and vigor of Oriental idealism like a 
feeble Promethean spark in the full flood of heavenly glory of 
the noonday sun—faltering and feeble and ever ready to be 
extinguished.” 


Victor Cousin says: 


“When we read with attention the poetical and philosophical 
monuments of the East, above all those of India which are be- 
ginning to spread in Europe, we discover there many a truth 
and truths so profound, and which make such a contrast with 
the meanness of the results at which the European genius has 
sometimes stopped, that we are constrained to bend the knee 
before the philosophy of the East, and to see in this cradle of 
the human race the native land of the highest philosophy.” 

SwaMI ABHEDANANDA. 
New York. 













